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NOTES ON HORACE, 


SAT, 1. 3. 7, 8; 1. 


I pLacE these passages together because 
each of them admits of a simple and natural 
interpretation and all of them have been 
rendered difficult and perplexing by the 
ingenuity of commentators. 

The first is the well-known passage— 


modo summa 
Voce, modo hac resonat quae chordis quatuor 
ima. 


Orelli, following Gesner and followed, I am 
sorry to see, by Professor Palmer, insists 
that summa vox must be the sound corre- 
sponding with the izdrn xopdy of the Greek 
lyre, that is, a bass or low-pitched voice, and 
similarly that ima vox must be the sound 
corresponding with the v7rn xopdy, that is, a 
treble or high-pitched voice. Professor 
Palmer says : ‘The Greeks and Romans re- 
versed our system. The old simple tetra- 
chord had four strings, vyrn, tapavyrn, Tap- 
uratn, trary: of these the highest string, 
imdry summa, was the most bass ; the lowest, 
vedTn, vty, ima, was the most treble.’ And 
with considerable ingenuity he proposes to 
alter quae into qua e to suit this view. 

I do not know what authority Pro- 
fessor Palmer has for saying that ‘ highest,’ 
‘summa,’ ‘tary, are interchangeable ex- 
pressions, as applied to strings: I certainly 
have not been able to find any. If by 
‘highest ’ and ‘summa’ he means the highest 
in position, as the lyre is held by the player, 
the expression is to me unintelligible. For 
the lyre was held upright, or nearly so ; and 
the bass string was no higher than the treble 
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string. Neither do I understand how the 
Greeks and Romans ‘ reversed our system,’ 
for our harp-strings are also upright or nearly 
so when the harp is played, and I do not see 
how one string can be called higher or lower 
in position than another. 

Even if it could be proved that summa 
was ever used as equivalent to izdry, it must 
be remembered that Horace is speaking here 
of a summa vox, not of a summa chorda, 
and the expression ‘modo summa voce’ is 
used before any mention has been made of 
strings at all, and is complete in itself. 

But there is positive evidence that summa 
vox means a high-pitched voice, and ima vox 
a low-pitched voice. Quintilian says (11. 3. 
41): ‘Neque gravissimus autem in musica 
sonus nec acutissimus orationibus convenit. 
Nam et hic parum clarus nimiumque plenus 
nullum afferre animis motum potest, et ille 
praetenuis et immodicae claritatis, cum est 
ultra verum, tum neque pronuntiatione flecti 
neque diutius ferre intentionem potest. Nam 
vox, ut nervi, quo remissior hoc gravior et 
plenior; quo tensior hoc tenuis et acuta 
magis est. Sic ima vim non habet, summa 
rumpi periclitatur.’ This passage is quite 
conclusive as to the meaning of summa and 
ima as applied to the voice. 

We have also positive evidence as to 
the meaning of izarn. It does not mean 
‘highest,’ but ‘leading,’ or ‘ most important.’ 
The Latin word used by writers on music to 
translate it is not summa but principalis. 
Boetius says (/nst. Mus. 1. 20): ‘ Inque his 
(chordis) quae gravissima quidem erat, vocata 
est hypate, quasi major atque honorabilior, 
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unde Jovem etiam hypaton vocant. Con- 
sulem quoque eodem nuncupant nomine 
propter excellentiam dignitatis.’ And Mar- 
tianus Capella says (9. 941) : ‘ quasi cujusdam 
rectoris nomen accepit.’ It is almost un- 
necessary to add that if summa does not 
correspond with irdry, ima certainly does 
not correspond with vyry, which is always 
rendered by ‘ultima,’ and it is so called 
quia in tetrachordo finem tenet. 

I conclude that summa when applied to 
musical sounds, whether produced by the 
voice or by strings, can only mean high- 
pitched (including also the meaning ‘ loud’), 
and similarly ima can only mean low-pitched : 
and Horace’s expression means simply, 
‘now in a shrill treble, now in a deep bass.’ 
Chordis I take to be the dative, and resonat 
to mean ‘ answers,’ or ‘sings in accompani- 
ment to’ the lyre (just as in Sut. 1. 4. 76 
voci resonat means ‘answers,’ or ‘rings in 
echo to’ the voice), and the whole expres- 
sion ‘resonat quae chordis quatuor’ means 
nothing more than that Horace is describing 
& musician’s voice as used in singing, and not 
an ordinary voice as used in speaking. 

The second passage is the one relating to 
Lucilius— 

Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 
Comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem 
Quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor, 
Quamque poetarum seniorum turba. 


I understand the meaning of this passage 
to be :—‘ Granted that Lucilius was genial 
and witty, granted that even in style he was 
more polished than the writers who used the 
old rude Saturnian measure, which was un- 
known to the Greeks, or than the earlier 
poets, properly so called (that is, those who 
used Greek metres).’ This explanation of 
the passage seems so obvious that I suppose 
its very simplicity has caused it to be over- 
looked. Rudis is a word very applicable to 
the Saturnian measure. Auctor I under- 
stand in a collective sense of the writers of 
Saturnian verse, as opposed to the poetae, 
who were zouyrai, that is, framers of metrical 
verses on Greek models. If any one prefers 
to translate auctor, ‘ originator,’ it would, I 
suppose, refer to Livius Andronicus. But if 
so, it would have been more natural for 
Horace to mention him by name. It seems 
to me impossible that Horace should have 
used the word carminis of satirical compo- 
sition, but he does several times (e.g. Ep. 1. 
19. 27) use it simply of metre. We might 
parallel the passage by supposing Pope to 
give Skelton credit not only for excellence as 
a satirist, but also for smoother versification 








than Langland, who wrote in the old English 
alliterative rhythm, or than Chaucer, who 
followed the Italian models. 

The third passage is the one in which 
Horace describes the iambic trimeter. 


unde etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen iambeis, cum senos redderet ictus 
Primus ad extremum similis sibi. 


The difficulty of this passage has been en- 
tirely created by making trimetris the pre- 
dicate instead of iambeis. If iambeis is 
made the predicate of trimetris all difficulty 
vanishes, The question is what is the 
meaning of ‘unde.’ Those who make a 
puzzle of the passage consider that unde 
refers only to the two preceding words, pes 
citus. But I do not see why unde should 
not refer to the whole preceding sentence, 
and especially to the words vocatur iambus. 
I would understand the passage thus: ‘Hence 
(that is, because this foot is called an iambus) 
the tragic trimeter, at the time when it con- 
sisted, as it did originally, of six iambuses, 
was further defined as an iambic trimeter, 
and the name iambic still remains although 
the verse is no longer a pure iambic verse.’ 
If any one objects that this is too simple, I 
would ask—Can anything be too simple for 
the previous line, syllaba longa brevi, &c. ¢ 

I do not go into the question of non ita 
pridem, which I do not think is at all im- 
portant. Nor is it very important whether 
Horace is right or wrong in his statement 
that the tragic trimeter was originally a pure 
iambic trimeter. It is at any rate theoreti- 
cally not improbable. 

The fourth passage consists of the follow- 
ing lines :— 


Interdum speciosa locis morataque recte 

Fabula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum meliusque moratur 
Quam versus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae. 


Here a difficulty has been created by forcing 
an unnatural meaning upon the words mo- 
rataque recte—a meaning quite at variance 
with the next words, nullius veneris sine 
pondere et arte. If recte morata is under- 
stood in its natural and ordinary sense of 
‘ virtuous,’ ‘moral’ (fabula being of course 
personified), there is no contradiction what- 
ever and the statement is true. But can 
morata recte mean what the scholiast says : 
‘ in qua mores singularum personarum optime 
exprimuntur’? I do not think so. Cer- 
tainly the passages quoted in the lexicons do 
not establish it. The most important one is 
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from Quintilian (4. 2. 64). In this passage 
Quintilian lays down that narratio should be 
aperta, brevis, credibilis. He admits that 
Cicero, in addition to these qualities ‘ vult 
esse evidentem, moratam, cum dignitate.’ 
And upon this he remarks, ‘ sed in oratione 
morata debent esse omnia cum dignitate quae 
poterunt.’ It is not quite clear what are the 
words of Cicero which Quintilian summarises 
by the adjective moratam, but probably they 
are the following: ‘si res et ad eorum qui 
agent naturam et ad vulgi morem et ad eorum 
qui audient opinionem accommodabitur’ (Inv. 
1,29). And if so I believe the word ‘natural’ 
will almost exactly represent what Quintilian 
means by moratam. If he had meant ‘with 
the characters accurately drawn,’ he could 
hardly have used the word in the next sen- 
tence (sed in oratione, &c.) in which he 
criticises Cicero ; for this criticism can only 
mean :— But this is not only true of narratio ; 
al parts of an orator’s speech must be 
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morata cum dignitate, including exordium, 
refutatio, &c. (in which there is no room for 
character-painting at all). 

Those who interpret moratam ‘ with the 
characters well drawn’ would, I suppose, 
understand Quintilian to be referring to de 
Orat. 2. 328: Sed et festivitatem habet nar- 
ratio distincta personis et interpuncta ser- 
monibus. But the emphatic words in this 
sentence are et festivitatem habet, and if 
this had been in Quintilian’s mind he would 
certainly have used festivus, not moratus. 
But whatever view we may take of Quin- 
tilian’s words they do not affect the expres- 
sion in Horace, which is not morata, but 
recte morata, and which can hardly have any 
other meaning here than that which it has 
in Plaut. Aul. 2. 2. 62. 

G. 8. SALE, 
Otago University, 
New Zealand, 


HORATIANA. 


Carm. ii. 11, 21—24. 


Quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden? Eburna dic age cum lyra 
Maturet in comptum Lacaenae 
More comas religata nodum, 


I approach this passage not so much with 
the hope of proposing a satisfactory emenda- 
tion, as for the purpose of impeaching the 
ordinary text, which cannot in my opinion be 
sound, ‘This is the only passage in the Odes 
where scortum occurs. I do not believe 
Horace wrote it here. Horace avoided all 
vulgar expressions in his Odes, He refused 
admission even to diminutives. Is it possible 
that in one of the most refined of all his Odes 
he introduced one of the lowest terms in the 
Latin language? The situation is this. 
Horace invites a friend whose youth like his 
own is passed, from whom as from himself 
canities is banishing lascivos amores facilem- 
que somnum, to feast with him on the grass 
under the shade of a pine or plane by a 
running brook: and in thought he bids one 
slave temper the wine, another to go for a 
music girl, without whose dancing and sing- 
ing no such feast would be complete. All 
runs smooth and graceful until we are con- 
fronted with the hateful scortwm. And the 
expression is as prosaic as it is coarse. Iam 





sure there is not such a conjunction in the 
Odes of Horace as devium scortum Lyden, 
which reads more like an entry in the censor’s 
books than a poetic description : Name, Lyde: 
Profession, scortwm : Remarks, devium. And 
what may deviwm mean? According to 
Stephens it means: ‘ vulgare et nimis prosti- 
tutum.’ According to Orelli it means the 
exact opposite : ‘non vulgare nec uimis pro- 
stitutum, in recessu aliquo habitans.’ It was 
but a step farther to render deviwm ‘coy.’ 
‘Coy scortum’ is good. Ritter, followed by 
Mr. Wickham, makes deviwm proleptic : ‘lure 
hither to our retreat.’ There are other 
methods proposed, but these three will suffice 
to show the difficulty of the passage inde- 
pendent of the primary fatal blemish, viz. 
the word scortum itself. 

How does Horace describe Neaera whom 
he sends for in similar fashion to grace his 
banquet, iii. 14. 214 Not by naming her pro- 
fession, which it was unnecessary to specify, 
for that it was that of a music girl every 
reader would understand, but by the addition 
of an epithet of praise, argutae ‘tuneful.’ 
And that Lyde was here described by some 
epithet of praise is, in my opinion, most in- 
dubitable. The word eliciet denotes that 
Lyde was a singing girl of superior quality, 
who set high value on her accomplishments. 
A word that describes an accomplished 
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elegant and beautiful lady, and is not far 
from scortum, is scitam. 


Quis devia scitam eliciet domo 
Lyden ? 


‘Who will lure accomplished Lyde from 
her retired home?’ It may be objected to 
scitam that this adjective, a favourite with 
Plautus and Terence, smacks too much of the 
language of ordinary life to be admitted 
into the Odes of Horace : but in the sense of 
‘witty,’ ‘clever,’ applied to sayings, it is not 
uncommon in Cicero: and Ovid has, Fast. 
5. 54, curvae scita Thalia lyrae, where, as 
here, it is especially applied to an accom- 
plished performer on the lyre. 

A (Parisinus) omits scortum altogether 
ma.pr. If this indicates that the word was 
absent from the archetype, it opens the door 
to all sorts of conjecture to fill the gap: 
and the question would be, what word would 
most likely have fallen out : favam perhaps : 
but inasmuch as all other MSS. contain the 
word scortum it seems that its omission in A 
was a mere accident. Most likely there 
was in some early MS. a marginal gloss, 
scortum, written by some ineptus, which ex- 
pelled the true reading. 


Carm. iii. 8. 25—28. 


Negligens, ne qua populus laboret, 

Parce privatus nimium cavere, et 

Dona praesentis cape laetus horae et 
Linque severa. 


Madvig was so perplexed by the construc- 
tion by which negligens and parce must both go 
with cavere, or else negligens and cavere must 
both go with ne laboret (and negligere ne is not 
a good construction), that he actually pro- 
posed to join negligens with populus, ‘the neg- 
ligent crowd.’ But parte for parce, an emenda- 
tion which I find anticipated by Bonfinius, 
and well known in the last century, though, 
it seems, totally forgotten in this, is, I think, 
the true reading. Cf. Caesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 
67: si qua in parte nostri daborare, aut gravius 
premi videbantur. Sat. i. 2. 38: ut omni 
parte laborent. Parte and parce are, in cur- 
sives, practically the same word. The con- 
struction is ‘ Negligens cavere, ne qua parte 
populus laboret.’ 


Caro. iii. 24. 1—8. 


Intactis opulentior 

Thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae 
Caementis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum 
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Si figit adamantinos 

Summis verticibus dira Necessitas 
Clavos, non animum metu 

Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 


I have printed above in the fourth verse 
the reading adopted by Orelli, Apulicum, 
which may be called the vulgate. Apulicum 
has however less support from MSS. than 
either of two other readings, and there are 
two other grave objections to it. The first is 
the shortening of the first syllable which is 
only defended by iii. 4, 10, Nutricis extra 
limen Apuliae, a reading equally doubtful 
with this: the best MSS. giving limina 
Pulliae, and the previous line flatly contra- 
dieting Apuliae: hence the best critics have 
given various conjectures for Apuliae: as 
Dauniae, Ritter : villulae, Madvig : pergulae 
Housman. Secondly, the sense is against 
Apulicum : there were no towns on the 
Adriatic sea where it was fashionable to build 
villas half or wholly in the sea. 

The other two readings which contend 
with Apulicum are Ponticum and publicum. 
Of these it may be said that Ponticwm has 
generally the support of Keller’s first class 
of MSS. It is the reading of A (Parisinus) 
and B (Bernensis), perhaps the two most 
valuable extant manuscripts of Horace. 
Ponticum is accordingly read by Ritter. It 
being absolute nonsense we need not go 
farther for its refutation. It is as if a poet 
of our day remarked to a friend living at, 
say, Folkestone, ‘ though you occupy the 
whole English Channel and the Gulf of 
Mexico with your masonry ’! 

Publicum has also high support : it is the 
reading of the-Blandinius Vetustissimus, 
and other respectable MSS. Accordingly 
publicum has been read by Lachmann: but 
as the Tuscan sea is as much public property 
as any other sea, and cannot be contrasted 
with any publicum mare, Lachmann changed 
Tyrrhenum to terrenum, a most unfortunate 
change. For not only is terrenwm omne for 


-omnem terram a most suspicious expression, 


not only is the hyperbole needlessly exag- 
gerated by the addition of land to sea, but 
the one word that is essential is altered. 
Compare ii. 18. 17—22: ‘Tu secanda mar- 
mora Locas sub ipsum funus et sepulcri Im- 
memor struis domos Marisque Batis obstre- 
pentisurges Summovere litora Parum locuples 
continente ripa.’ 
The sea that roared against the shore of 
taiae was the Tuscan sea, the mare T'yr- 
rhenum, and in that sea only was it the 
fashionable mania to build villas. 7'yrrhenum 
must not be changed, nor should any other 
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sea-—Ponticum, Apulicum or Punicun—be 
joined with it. In fact none of the MS. 
readings is satisfactory, and when MSS. 
testify to several diverging readings, all 
objectionable, then it is fair to suppose that 
they have all sprung from a common source 
which has been lost. Now here, as there is 
no sea which can with propriety be coupled 
with the Tuscan sea, we must look out for 
something that can with propriety be coupled 
to caementis. And for building houses in 
water it strikes me that nothing is more 
necessary than swblicae ‘piles.’ These piles 
would, in fact, be necessary to construct 
coffer dams before the stone could be let 
down into its place : they would be necessary 
too for constructing bridges to connect the 
edifice with the main land, if the house were 
wholly built in the sea. And I suppose 
Horace wrote 


—caementis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare sublicis. 


I conjecture further that over sublicis was 
pontium 
written a gloss pontium thus, sublicis: and 
that the two best supported readings Ponti- 
cum and publicum were engendered, the 
former from the gloss pontium, the latter 
from the word sublicis: both copyists seek- 
ing for an epithet for mare, and not seeing 
that the meaning was simply ‘though you 
occupy the whole Tuscan sea with your 
masonry and your piles.’ Apulicum, the 
reading of the least reputable MSS. is, I 
suppose, a deliberate correction of publicum. 


Carm. iv. 13. 17—22. 
Quo fugit Venus heu, quove color? decens 
Quo motus? quid habes illius, illius, 
Quae spirabat amores, 
Quae me surpuerat mihi, 
Felix post Cinaram notaque et artium 
Gratarum facies ? 


The construction of the last clause is, I 
believe, (leaving out ef) ‘notaque artium 
gratarum,’ ‘famed for many pleasing arts,’ 
as Carm. i. 20. 5, ‘notus in fratres animi 
paterni’ and Prop. 4. 7. 74, ‘historiae pectora 
nota suae.’ What then is to be done with 
et? The difficulty will seem to many to 
have been solved by Mr. Housman, who 
(Journal of Philology, No. 34, p. 317) pro- 
poses nota quot artium, an emendation which 
I had myself arrived at. Thinking over the 
matter however, I believe the corruption lies 
deeper. For I cannot understand how ‘arts’ 
can be attributed to a,face as a merit. Pro- 
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pertius, when he speaks of smultis decus arti- 
bus belonging to Cynthia, is not referring to 
her face: he is referring to her varied ac- 
complishments and winning ways: her poetry, 


her singing, her reading, and so forth. But 
what arts of a laudable sort can belong to a 
Jace’ Smiling perhaps. But smiling is not 
an art. If it be, it is only one art. What 
are the others? Cruquius’s commentator 
answers thus, ‘gratarum artium facies illa 
dicitur quae oculis, nutu superciliorum, cer- 
vicis volubilitate, totius denique corporis motu 
placet.’ These save one are graces not arts, 
and do not, save two, belong to the face. I 
propose to read: notaque dotium gratarum 
Jacies. Forcellini says ‘ permutantur in codd. 
dos et ars.’ Ovid uses dos formae, dotes 
Jormae, dos corporis: he has dos oris Met. 
5. 562, but in a different sense, of the ‘ gift’ 
of singing. 


CarM. SAECULARE, 25—28. 

Vosque veraces cecinisse, Parcae, 

Quod semel dictum est stabilisque rerum 

Terminus servet, bona iam peractis 
Iungite fata. 


I find it impossible to get any satisfactory 
construction out of these words. Bentley was 
equally perplexed, and’ wrote a long note on 
the passage conjecturing quod simul dictum 
est stabilis per aevum Terminus servet, going 
much too far from the MSS. Peerlkamp and 
Ritter take quod not as following cecinisse in 
sense, but as following ‘ bona—iungite fata,’ 
followed by servet as an optative, expressing 
a wish: ‘a thing which has been promised 
once for all, and which may the landmark of 
things secure.’ This construction is possible 
but awkward. To dislocate guod from cecin- 
isse is violent: to pray that the immovable 
decree of Fate may not be changed is super- 
fluous. 

I take quod in its natural sense as a rela- 
tive referring to the chant of the Fates. 
But something is wanting in v. 26, que 
coupled stabilis rerum terminus. to something. 
That something must have stood where est 
stands now. The only word that will fit in 
there is the Latin word for brass: ‘ Ye 
Parcae, true in uttering that which, once 
uttered, brass and the eternal marking- 
stone of time shall guard.’ 


Quod, semel dictum, aes stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servet. 


It is scarcely too much to say that aes 
would at some time, in some MSS., infallibly 
be altered to est following dictwm and pre- 
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ceding st. That it was altered before the 
time of Servius, is not wonderful. That 
Horace is fond of the mention of brass as an 
image of perpetuity, it is scarcely necessary 
to say: cf. ili, 30. 1, monwmentum aere per- 
enntus and the aena manus of Fate herself, 
i. 35. 19. The subjunctive is the same as in 
i. 32. 3. 


The following conjectures may be worth 
recording though scarcely worth contending 
for :—i. 25. 17, lenta quod pubes. 

i. 32. 15, mala cuique solve. 
ii. 13. 14, Bosport—poenas. 
iii. 6. 29, coram non bene conscio. 
Epod. xvii. 55, albo tundit—salo. 
A. PALMER. 


THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


1 sHouLp like to thank Mr. Abbott for 
his contribution to the consideration of 
the question about the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel, and 
also to point out exactly the position in 
which his criticism appears to me to leave 
the matter. 

The object of my note in the Classical 
Review for December was to give expression 
to a doubt which I had long entertained as 
to the validity of the common argument that 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel must have 
been a born Jew who translated the Hebrew 
for himself, because some of his quotations 
agreed more closely with the Hebrew text 
than did the LXX. version. To this argu- 
ment I objected that it assumed that there 
was no other source from which the writer 
could have drawn his quotations except from 
the LXX. or from his own translation of 
the Hebrew. It seems to me that there are 
many possibilities, all of which must be dis- 
posed of before we are shut up to the con- 
clusion that he was a Jew and made his own 
translation. It is possible, if not likely, 
that he may have had some knowledge of 
Hebrew, even though he was not a Jew, and 
Mr. Abbott shows us that very little Hebrew 
would have been necessary to know that 
égexevrnoav was the correct translation in 
Zech. xii. 10; he may have learned the 
translation from some Hebrew scholar with- 
out knowing Hebrew himself; it may have 
been current as the correct rendering in the 
school to which he belonged, or in the circle 
in which he moved; it may have been a 
marginal reading in a MS. ; or there may 
have been a different translation, or another 
recension of the LXX. which contained it. 
With our present knowledge of the time it 
would be difficult to disprove any of these 
possibilities, impossible to disprove them all. 

This general objection I supported by 
another argument—namely, that there was 
some positive reason to believe from the 
very passage quoted as decisive by Bishop 


Lightfoot that there was an earlier version 
from which the word égexévrnoav might have 
been taken. It is to this second point only 
that Mr. Abbott's criticism applies. My 
three reasons for thinking that there was 
such an earlier version were: (a) that the 
reading of the Gospel was also found in the 
Apocalypse, Justin Martyr, Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, and in some MSS. 
of the LXX. ; (6) that Dr. Hatch gave some 
additional reasons for believing in such an 
earlier version ; and (c) that Dr. Salmon on 
the same kind of evidence had come inde- 
pendently to the conclusion that there had 
been an earlier version of ‘ Daniel’ of which 
no historical record had been preserved. 

(a) Against my first reason Mr. Abbott 
urges that of course Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion followed Aquila, and that the readings 
in some of the MSS. of. the LXX. came from 
the same source. I at once admit that this 
is not only possible but probable. I regret 
that my knowledge of the subject is not sufli- 
cient to allow me to say more. But I think 
that Mr. Abbott goes too far when he draws 
the conclusion that ‘as far as this passage 
(Zech. xii. 10) is concerned there is no indica- 
tion of the existence of another recension of 
the LXX. earlier than Aquila.’ Of course it 
is true that Aquila and those who followed 
him do not prove the existence of anything be- 
fore Aquila. But my point was that the cor- 
respondence between the readings in Aquila 
and those who came after him with the 
readings in the Gospel, the Apocalypse, and 
Justin Martyr, suggests that there may have 
been some earlier common source from which 
all got the word éfexévrncav. As Mr. Abbott 
reduces Aquila and those who came after 
him to Aquila alone, so questions may also 
be raised as to the relation between the 
readings in the Apocalypse, the Gospel, and 
Justin Martyr. But however those ques- 
tions be decided, there still remains the 
coincidence between the Christian Gospel 
and the Jewish translation to be accounted 
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for. When Mr. Abbott accounts for the 
appearance of éfexévryoay in the Gospel by 
saying that it was the obvious translation of 
the Hebrew, he supplies an argument to the 
other side ; for it may be said, If this was 
so, is it likely that Greek students of the 
Holy Scriptures at the time when the Gospel 
was written would have had no means 
of knowing it unless they were Hebrew 
scholars and could re-translate the Hebrew 
for themselves? Is it not much more reason- 
able to suppose that many of the corrections 
which were shortly afterwards embodied in 
Aquila’s translation were common property 
beforehand, just as in the case of the recent 
Revision of the English Bible many of the 
alterations introduced by the Revisers were 
well known beforehand to students of theo- 
logical literature, and were even contained 
in preparatory translations ? 

(b) When I appealed to Dr. Hatch as 
giving additional reasons for believing in an 
earlier version, I had in my mind the whole 
of his fourth and fifth chapters. Unfortu- 
nately I referred only to p. 213, because the 
very passage in question happened to be 
mentioned there. But this passage in Zecha- 
riah is only one out of many upon which 
Dr. Hatch founds his general conclusion 
that the coincidences in the early variations 
from the text of the LXX. were not acci- 
dental, but that they point back to earlier 
recensions or received readings, of which no 
other record is known to have reached us. 
No doubt some of Dr. Hatch’s instances 
taken by themselves are very slight and do 
not appear to prove much, but the general 
effect of the whole is more convincing. This 
general result will not be invalidated even 
though he may have made some slips in 
matters of detail. 

(c) The independent discovery by Dr. 
Salmon and Professor Gwynn of an earlier 
version of * Daniel,’ which Mr. Abbott does 
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not mention, is a strong confirmation of the 
worth of Dr. Hatch’s method, and is an 
answer to the objection, which may be made, 
that if these earlier versions had ever existed, 
they could not have been so completely for- 
gotten. One passage which Dr. Salmon has 
written bears on this last point, as well as 
on what I have said above as to the proba- 
bility of such early versions having been 
made: ‘Is it intrinsically probable that for 
centuries every Jew competent to ascertain 
the fact kept to himself his knowledge of the 
unfaithfulness of the current version ; and 
that none had the charity to make a better 
version for the use of his Greek-speaking 
brethren? On the other hand, is it very 
improbable that such a version, if made, 
should now only live for us in its successors, 
as Tyndale’s translation lives for us in the 
Authorised English version?’ (p. 606). 
Perhaps I may mention here that the idea of 
some earlier Greek source from which the 
word égexévrnoav had come occurred to my 
mind long before the publication of Dr. 
Hatch’s book. It occurred to me when I 
first read Dr. Sanday’s Essay on the Fourth 
Gospel (1872), soon after its publication, and 
was suggested by the references in Park- 
hurst’s Lexicon to the places where the word 
occurs. 

The origin of the quotations from the Old 
Testament which are made by the early 
Christian writers is a new subject, the further 
study of which may yet yield important re- 
sults. All that I am contending for is that 
in the present state of our knowledge of the 
matter it is not safe to argue that a writer 
must have been a Jew who translated the 
Hebrew for himself because some of his 
quotations appear to represent the Hebrew 
more accurately than the present LXX. text 
does. 

Joun A. Cross. 
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Z= ABCFM). 
23 eandem corr. ex eundem ( || 21 est tantus, 
est e¢ us m. 2 part. in ras, (*tantur? /) B || 
obscuritatis Jf? || 25 nominata luna sit (luna 
del. :2) B || 26 nostras C'|| iunonam vel -aem 3! 
|| 2s nominatur C1 numeretur V%* || $ 69, 29 
diem] idem (1 || quod ii] B, sed ii 2 sup. ras. 
unius litt. ; quod C1 quod hi C24 quodi V? |j 
30 non unquam C’ || 31 mens aspatio (7) confeci- 





unt J! || s2 istoria BC’ || 33 eadem dianae effe- 
sianae (ae in ras. 3, effesiam ut vid. 1) A ead. 
dianae (-ne 'V1) effesiae (efes. C’) B'CV ead. 
dianam effesiam 5?/ diana eadem effesiae J! 
dianam eandem effesiae J? || templo B21 || 
deagrauissae A demigrauisse 2 (sed mi in ras. 
ser. et g corr. 2) FM deammigrauisse, mi ve/ 
mmi m. 2, V (templa deflagrauisse spscr. V**) 
|| 1 cum] quod 3" || partu, p m. 2 corr. in ABV 
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. (rartu ? AB?) || olimpadis B! olimpiades C 
(olimpiadis AB*F' MV) || 2 afuisse AABCLFV? 
abfuisse C? afuisset A?1/2V? abfuisset A?V* 
affuisset Jf || qua B' || 3 ex eo A! || § 70, 4 
uidensne (7 || 5 ficticios V* || 6 falsas genuit 17 
|| errorisque A!V errorisquae B! || turbulentos, 
post. u corr. 3, A turbolentos Jf || 7 nobis, i 
spser., A || s et ornatus J || no#ti F || 9 pro- 
dueta J || 10 accipimus Z || 11 curuerunt 3! 
caluerunt ( || 12 duos A°V* deo (|| aliijali V4 
|| 13 etiam cum, om. ut, (' || titima*nis, ma 2, 
A titimannis V1 tianis B! || ut cum (post. /.)] 
et cum (' ut cum de/. et spser. id est V* || 14 
credentur A! || 15 plena sunt] plenas 5 || 
futilitatis] A°31C?V? furtil. A! futtil. PPV 
inutilit. C! utilitatis M || § 71, 15 iis AC (de 
V nihil notavi) || 16 pretis B! (spraet. A) || per- 
ters A! perterres ?! || 17 pro alia C’ || poterant 
AB F || 1s sunt Z || pr. eos] eos, 0 corr. 2, A 
(eius? A!) || hoe eos] quos deos Z, sed hos 
deos corr. V* || 19 est optumus] 42°CFMV 
om. B' || 21 incorrupta mente (’' || 22 maiorem 
(" || religionem B! || § 72, 23 immol. ut] im- 
molabantur (?) V1 (inmol. wt vid. A4)||24super- 
stitiosisi B11 (-ciosi A) || 26 diligenter retra- 
ctarent om. A? || sundicti A’ || relegiosa B! 
relegiosi BM (sed antea fuit religiosi B?M) 
|| 1 ex relegendo] ex legendo A ex relegando 
C' || elegantes (elig. V! ut eligentes V*) ex 
elegendo (elig. AMV legendo C) ZK || tam- 
quam (quam A! tanqu. C’) legendo delegendis 
ABCFMK om. V? (of. adv. 2) tanquam a 
deligendo deligentes V* || 2 ex intellegendo 
om. V1 (ef. ad v. 1) suppl. 2; ut ex intell. || 
3 eademque in AB? K eadem quem in C" || 
et religioso om. V! suppl. V** || 4 uitu A uitii, 
sed extr. iin ras. 2, B ||nomen, men in ras. 
2, B || laudandis ("|| mihi] in hoe (hoe per 
comp.) C* || uidetur V? || satis « et C' || § 73, 6 
est om. A! || 7 magne ( || uestris] uobis J/1 
||suellei minus, i minus inras. 2, B || 10 amatis, 
pr. a spscr. 1, A amitis B"|| incognito ABV} 
11 dictu A! dictus B! || factidicam AV"? || pro- 
noean AC'F.MV pronoean#, an 2, B || ast*oicis 
(r) A as astoicis C? || induxci A || 12 ea errore 
C || existimes B! existimas B?/' existimabas 
C || ab his BF-M || 14 id] uel C || praecisex B || 
§ 74, 14 athen., t in ras. 2, B\| 15 regi] rei 
M? || desit in ras. C? || ariopagi—dicimus om. 
B || ariopagi] A* arpagi ALC FMV || cum, c 
in ras. 2, A || prouidentiam BY || 16 mun- 
dundum V! || arbitrio 7/2 || de eorum JV? || 
17 existumato ABFYV || 1s solem C? |! in inri- 
dendis (irrid. V) Z (in err. typ. om.) || con- 
summere //' || 19 me ercule AC’ me hercule 
B?FV me hercules .V merculae B' || docet F! 
|| 20 haee (nec 2) uero in te (’ || uno...limato 
Z || 22 peperit] aperit B! || 23 artes BY? || lit- 
teris spscr. 1? C (liter. M) || acumine* ullo 
AV (0 eras.?) acumine ullo, mine in ras. et 
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ullo spser. 2, B || actoritate AV actuita (1) 
B' || § 75, 25 inocio constitas B! || et in omni 
AM || 26 tres A®C || 27 ducitur corr. / ex dicitur 
B || 2s concesse B! || 29 docent B! || 1 pul- 


‘cherume A pulchrume C!V! pulcherrime 


BC?FMK pulcherrimae é B' || quo] quod 
A'BLV! || 2 eam esse generatam ZX || dici- 
tur ACMV || §'76, 4 deos esse .V ||5 et in ras. 
B? || 6 concedant, ant in ras. 2, B concedunt 
M\\ iis in vas. B? is AV his CM || 9 est esse 
melius V?* || «ui praeditum (q ? eras. ; tum in 
ras. corr. 2) B \| deos Z || 10 inanimata V* || 
neccessitas A |! pulcherrima, er in ras. 2, B || 
§ 77, 12 eam C1 (aea B?) || ei] ea B || 13 qui 
caelum C || 14 mundundum V?|| inulli B || 
natura obaediens C || 15 deos B! || omne C' || 
16 si concedimus, post.c in ras. 2, B || proui- 
dentes, es in ras. 2, B || 17 maxumarum, pr. m 
in vas. ampl. 3, A maximarum CM || maximae 
CM (maxume BV!) || 1s ea modo C’ heae 
modo WV (ea emodo J) || qua] qui AF || 1 
generant #1! || alienaturae A! || 21 maie- 
statem, post. m eras., C’ || §'78, 23 modo sint Z 
|| profecto sunt corr. ew prof. sint /’ || ani- 
mantes esse C' || solum animantes Z || 21 ra- 
tiones B'C1|| competes A1B'V! || 25 coniunctos, 
post. n spscr., A || «unum B (comp. per eras.) 
|| rem publicam] per p. (per comp.) A rem p. 
B (sed rem in ras. 2) et F ##r. p. V || 26 re- 
gentes #2 FM || § 79, 26 sequitur, itur in ras. 
2, B\| is A his MVK || quae] quam B! qua 
(que AX) || 27 utrubique A! || eademque lex, 
mque lex in ras. novem litt. 2, B || 28 prauique, 
einras. ampl. 2, B paruique JM! || 29 causa C! 
| 30 malorum A1C(?)V1 || institutos 5! in- 
structis 1/1 || publicae ABC FV || 31 paenes 
BF || deos esse, s esse in ras. 2, B || 33 ab his 
superis B (sed postr. s inras. 2) FM || superis 
defluere, s de in ras. 1 vel. 2, V|| 36 uti in] ut 
in BV" et ut vid. Al (corr. A*) || maximus B! 
maximis 2?CF || obtumis A obtimis BF’ o- 
ptimis C' || § 80, 3; autem] V? add. esse, postea 
correct. in est || maius] magis B! ||1 eum om. 
B* || 2 docueri#mus, m corr. 2, A || 5 in om. A || 
6 regi om. B'|| $81, 9 pulcherrimes, post. e 
in ras. 2,B pulcherrima F! pulcherime J} 
(pulcherrimae V1) || 10 falius A? || 12 neces- 
sarios, 0 corr. 2, A || 13 procredientem B! || 
declarentemque BF’ || cuiusque rei, que rei 
in ras. 2, B\\ 15 emitando A!V! || 16 inci** | 
derit, alt. i ex e corr., B incuderit C incident 
F || conprendentemque, alt. n spscr. 2, A con- 
praehendentemque (-quae B!) BF compraeh. 
Ccomprend. V! comprehend. V? || 17 nantum- 
que B'nactumque B?/4.VV?||-iam quaaliinras. 
A’ quali C' || 1s quieque A1(?)B?F'M'V1 quaeque 
A quinque B! || 19 possent A1BC'F'V ! || 20 et ex 
sese-appellent om. F (in B versus dividuntur : 
pos | sent etexsese...appel | lent ut...) |j #simi- 
lia (e 2) C || § 82, 21 epicurus corr. 2 ex aepi 
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culus (?) 2 || 22 et inane quaeque et inane iis 4 || 
his BM (de F nihil not.) || 23 administrarequae 
B' || eut (aut?) B || claebam A1V1aclebam B! 
clebam V? glebam BC FMV2K || 2+ ac frac- 
mentum B! || coercendi B! (coherendi AC FV!K) 
|| 25 nulla natura temeritas, sed natura de/., 
(' || $83, 27 a om. C || 28 continetur arte (-tae 
V1) naturae Z cont. arte natura X || #«*quippe 
B || 29 pariat, at corr. 2, A || et sese B! || 30 et 
in ras. B? || uicissim a] uicesima 3! uicisim a 
B?F? || a in ras, C? || superis, p corr. et er in 
ras. 2, B || eiusdemqui A (-quae J/*) || s1et aer] 
ettaer A! ettaher A? aether J/aer, om. et, in 
ras. V** || utaether B'(etethaer A) ||supra V! 
|| 31 Ita om. C' || 33 earis (e incert.) BI || 34 i- 
psaeque ipsae (alt. ipsae eras.) A (ipse quae 
BF")|| uidet nobiscum audit nobiscum om. V1 
in mg. totam sent. ipseque—sonat adser. V4 
\| 35 eorum om. V1 horum V** || mouebitur 3! 
|| 36 himus AV? minus ZB! || qua mouemur 
AB CV? || § 84, s7 infimus, mus corr. 2, C || 
et om. B! ||1 unamque, un corr. ex nn, A || 2 
uicisitud. B || contineata B! || 3 xoritur A || ex 
aere aether] ex aetherexre (1) B! || uicissim 
retrorsum (" || 4 uicissime B! || athere A? || 5 
is AVhis MK hiis BF} || sursum deorsum 
ultra citra J/? || comeantibus C’ || 6 coniuncto 
C || § 85, 6 aut] autem 2(?)J/? || necessest A 
et ut vid. C! || 7 uidimus V! || aut, u spser. J 4, 
A || diuturna AB?F'M || s ad] aut C || longin- 
cum B! || 11 arboris, s in ras. ampl. 2, B || 13 
ipsa vel ipsam C7 || regatur aut] regatura et 
V1 || 14 regio B! || § 86, 15 semina, a corr. 2 ex 
um 4, C || potest] post C1 || non om. B' || 
16 autem, u spscr., A || 1s (que ACV?) || ec- 
ferant] V1 et ferant AC haec ferant B! haec 
ferat L’FM eo ferant V? || aliquid (corr. ex 
-quit A) largitate fundit sqg. (§ 156, 8)Z; ef. 
ad § 15,20. Abhine usque ad § 92, 24 deficit 
etiam V, 








Z = ABCFM. 
19 ex his efferantur Z || 22 omnia qui /’? (—quae 
F?) || sicut membra om. B! || 23 administrari 
natura M || 25 ex his Z || § 87, 26 aliquid A? || 
27 facit ABCM || 2s non om. ABC || quid si A 
|| 29 constitae C’ (constitute A?) || ad usum— 
esse neque om. A! || 30 uidemus om. FX || for- 
tuita neene C? || 31 coquo herere C1 (quo coher. 
A1B1M1)|| 32 nature A! corr. 3 || quaexarte (pt) 
B (que arte A) || 33 nec] ne A! || ne] nec 
MK || 31 expers, ers in ras. 2, B || 35 artem] 
partem J! || procul cursum] procursum C || 
cursum, cur in ras. 3, A sursum #!|| 1 so- 
larium] add. uel horologium A® || uel de- 
scriptum aut ex Z || intellire C1 (intelligere 
AC) || 3 expertes C’ || putarem ABF'? || § 88, 3 
quid (?) si A! || 4 si in] sim CLF, sed in 
hoe corr. 1 || cythiam B! schithiam J || brit- 
tanniam A! brittaniam BF britaniam C || 5 
eflicit B! || possidonius A2BF' possed. M? || 6 
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et luna, om. in, 44M || errantibus bis ser. B* || 
7 caelo] sole B! || s quin] quid C? || hii M || 9 
quo oriuntur, om. et, alt. o in ras., C || 11 in 
imitandis] in om. A! in inimicandis M? || 
sphersae 1 (sphaere ABC’) || natura J? || 
§ 89, 13 atque Z || actium Z || 14 uidisset ante 
M || 15 et monte A? || conspexit, e ex a corr. 
ut uid., B || 16 tanto C' || 17 fremebunda B24 
|| soenitu (m ?) A || strepitu Z || 1s undas euol- 
uit ACM || uertices*eui B || 19 reflat] profluit 
Z || 20 nimb*«um B || uoluier, er 2 in ras. triwm 
litt., B uoliuer C || 21 mentis, sed corr. 1%, B 
|| 24 terrestras A! terrestres A*7BC' FM || pon- 
tusstrages, extr. s 2, B || 25 auforte BF’ || tri- 
con J! || fuscineuertens B! supra ne scr. a B? 
fuscinauertens /'V || 26 subter | terra dices 
B' || undantes ueniant freto Z || 27 saxeam ad] 
saxeam at AC'saxaeamat 3! saxeum ad "|| 
29 suis isauditoque /3 || 30 sicut inciti atque 
AB (sed sicut in ras. B?) C¥?M sicut inciatque 
F || (s1 delfini 7) || 31 consimile 7 || § 90, 35 
uacuum, alt. u spser., C' || 2 si] nisi F || 3 post- 
ea##eecum J || uidissent, n spser., C || 4 omnia 
queratis ABF? omnia quaeratis CLF? || 6 
architectus (?) C1 ||7 numeris A? || § 91, 10 hance 
C" || animabili ABCM amabili F’ || est est aer 
C* || quidem illud /'|| 1 a nostritum A? |} 12 
hun A! || 13 mutuemur* B metuemur C" || haec 
C" || queque P! || 14 et sicut C? || pacubius B! 
||15 gai Algrai A2BCFM || 17 g quasi C? || 
grauus 3! grauis C! graus C? || 19 granigena 
BC! || isto 7 || oratio] ornati B" || § 92, 20 innu- 
merabilis J/! || 21 conlustras A! || 22 atque, t 
corr. 2, A || 23 tanti, i corr. exe, A, nti corr. 2, 
B || ignis C1 || 2 | terris rebusque incipit V 
(fol. 1). 
Z = ABCFMV. 

25 loca C'F' || confraglare J! || terra A1|| § 93, 
27 ergo V?|| 30 quur A |! 31 inenumerabiles 
APCFMV || uigingi B! || 32 coniiciantur V+ 
||ex his ACMV || terra JM || 33 annalles F || 
enni AB'C'V! || possunt A! possit F || $ 94, 36 
poeoteta BM poeotaeta / poeta C' poetiteta 
A poetoteta V'|| 37 mundum esse, extr. m et 
esse in ras. 2, B || innuber. B! || potius, ius 
in ras. 3, A || 39 non cursus V? || 39-40 quur 
quater A || 40 multa BF || 1 effuttiunt ABV 
effitiunt /! || mihi] nichil C1 (michi C?V?) || 2 
proximus, i in ras. ampl. 2, B\| § 95,3 pre- 
dare F! (precl. BF?) || aristotiles BC aristo- 
tetiles /’ || 4 terram C' || sempe #! || 5 his Z || 
abundant hi AV habundant«ii, t et post. i 
corr. 2, Bet, corr. 1 ex habundantia, / habun- 
dat (-ant 3) hi C habundant hi J/ || 7 nomen 
B" || 9 sedilibus C’ || 10 terra C’ || nubium—co- 
gnouissent om. C' || 11 cum] tum V? || 12 quod 
his C1 quod dis V1 || 13 opaccasset C'M || 14 tum] 
cum ABFMV! || totum caelum MM || 15 tum 
crescentis spscr. C1, sed rursus deleta sunt || 
17 opera tanta J || § 96, 19 eruptionem (?) A? || 
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ethnaeorum A aeterna eorum /! aethnaeorum 
BV aethneorum CF aetheneorum J || 22 
uideretur A || 23 luce C! || 24 quotid. A? | 
adsuescant A! (assuescunt C'V) || 25 perinde 
V2 || $ 97, 23 motus caeli W/|| 29 #ullam A || in- 
esse] esse M || eaque que V? || 30 generantur 
B' || 31 shaeram 5! (spher. FMV) || 32 sint 
opera F || 33impetu B! || admirabi B || celeri- 
tate—uertique in ras. ampl. 2 vel 1 A (caeler. 
BCF1M) || 1 uideamus Z || cum] tum V? |j 2 
rerum, u corr. 2, B || eanon, pr. n corr. ex r 
2?, B || 3 fiant, a corr. 2, V || rationem, m ded. 
1, B\| § 98,4 a subtilitate C1 (supt. V4) || 
quod admodo C’ || 5 prudentia BFK || 6 Ac in 
ras. A® || cernatur] natu ZB! || 7 globora A || 
ipsa om. B! || sese, alt. se spser. 1, B || sa flori- 
bus A! || *herbis F'|| frugibus om. B? || 9 ueri- 
tate C1 (uariaet. A) || destinguitur C’ || adde 
hune C!V! corr. C?V? adhuc V* || fontum 
ABFMV'K || 10 uidissimos A! || 11 asperitas A} 
|| 12 montium altitudines om. M1 || imensita- 
tesquae B! (immensitatesque BC FV) || cam- 
parum C1 || § 99, 1 cicuram /"? || uolucrium 
ABFMV || 17 stirpium C’ || 1s quorumque corr. 
ut vid. ex corumque AV || 19 et urb.] eturri- 
bus A? || oculis corr. ex -us A corr. ex uc. B || 
possimus AC FMV 1K et, corr. 1 ex possumus, 
B || 20 contuens V? || de spser. 1 ? V || ratio B* 
| $ 100, 20 At uero] a uero B! || 21 uarietas* 
B || 22 littorum J || quod BV! quotquot /’K || 
23 mersarum A! submersorum J/ || fluctantium 
C’ || 24 saxasanatiuis ABV! saxosanatiuis 
BFK || 25 eludit ZK, sed elidit C? || natura 
MK |\\§$ 101, 26 exin, in spser. 1, V exim BFK 
|| aer om. A1CV! add. A®V* || hisque M || 27 
concremus A! || homoremque V! (hum. MV 2K) 
|| 28 efluens AB! || 29 Idem] idemque Jf? || 
uarietas C7 || 30 alitum] altum 4! || spiritus 
ZK, sed post. s in V eras. || 31 ad domic. C || 32 
cohercens ACM?V! coherens JM! || quidem 
Alf! || et aether B! (eth. C) || hora C'V || 
§ 102, 31 ex A! || 35 terram B! || hisque J (is- 
quae A?) || 2 ad extr. C || scontrhit terram A! 
contrahitur terra C' || § 103, 5 ostendum A!V! 
|| iisdem B?/'V? || 6 cum sole tum degrediens 
om. V1 add. V2; C1 iisdem verbis primum omis- 
sis scr. et eam lucem quam a sole | tum de- 
grediens et eam lucem qu. a s. acc. 8qq., corr. 
C2 (solae wutrogue loco A) || digrediens 
B?FMV*K || s habeat, a del. 1 ?, B\| 9 terrex C 
|| 10 dificit AV? || iisdemque B?/ hisdemque 1/ 
|| 11 eae] ea B! et FX ||\stellew C' || terrae V! 
|| 12 motus] modus A? || 13 sae 4} (sepe A.V) || 
§ 104, 13 potest] post C’ || 14 inerrentium B? || 
maximultitudo A! || 15 distine;tio, tine add. 
et io corr. 2, A || notarum corr. 1 ? ex -orum B 
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|| figurarum om. C? || 17 arti () eis A! arates 
B arati eis A°B’CFMV || ad te B || 1s ex 
his BYM ex is V! || 20 labentur J || caleri BI 
caeleri /M || § 105, 22 nullus A? || 23 uideri 
BF \\ 24 duplice C || nertex B || 26 arctoae Z, 
sed arctoa V? || duae in ras. B? || 27 ex iis 
AC FV || graio|scunosura B! || 2s altera ex 
alter corr. 1? B || haelice BF helicae V || 30 
soliti, t corr. ex c4, V\| § 106, 33 Hac] ac BY 
|| (foenices AMV fen. BF faen. C) || 34 reful- 
git A? || 35 a nocte} nocte F2.M || 36 in hae in 
ras. B? || 39 rapidos BF'||fulmen V! || 1 subter 
AC MV || supraque Z || reuoluens sese confi- 
ciensque om. A? || § 107, 3 totus C? || sit] est 
Z || suspicienda V? || 4 ardor, a corr. 2, C || 5 
uno C' ||| 7 etrucibusque, et in ras. 3, A || fra- 
grant (1) B! || 9 opstipum] ast ipsum BFW || 
atereti Z, sed in B corr. J ex ateriti || 10 figure 
V1 || §108, 11 relicum £! || 12 paululum J || 
subitoque recondit Z || 13 partim (parte J) 
admiscetur in una Z || 14 autem in ras. B? || 
15 deffesa C || uelut in ras. B? || (merentis Z) 
|| 1s engonasiam ACMV engnosiam BF || uo- 
gitant B uocant (7 || 19 fulgora coronata C 
fulgocorona /" || 20 autem om. M || anguite- 
nentis A?B?FM || §109, 21 ofuchum C (otiuch. 
ABFMYV) || grai M || 23 atque eius] eius et 
B°FM || toto A? || 24 uirum om. A! || s*erpens 
(t?) B serpens, praeter pr. s in ras. 2, V || 26 
uirguet B! (urget ACV) || nepe AV! corr. 
A’V3 nepar, r radendo in i corr., B nepii C || 
27 septemiriones CM || 2sarctofylax AC arctofil. 
BFV artofil. M || uulgo, uu in ras. 2, B || 
quidigitur B! || bootes, alt. o spser., C || 29 te- 
mone ABCIF MY || adiunctam, tam spser. 2, A 
aduinctam #! || aretum cum praeced. t in ras. 
 aratum F' || § 110, 30 Dein quae] deinde 
FM || 31 sub terrae cordia A'V 1 (precordia A*) 
|| 33 cui] cuius ABC || 31 uigow# C' || 1 de- 
scriptionibus BMV + ||3 inuisses ACV ! || arctis 
B aretis C! arotis C? || 4 subiectos B'|| media 
est Z || 6 aulriga, ras. supr.u( = autem), B 
aurigam C1 || 7 subleua Z, sed in Bras. supra 
1 || obductur C1 obducta C? || feretur] tenetur 
V* || s elice A1BF helice A°C' MV || trulenta / 
|| 9 laeum AlS1V? laeuium C’ || clarae (?) A 
claroC’V || uinllustri( (ill. V) || 13 cui subC || 
14conexus Z, sed connexus corr. V?\| § 111, 
15 consp. est stellis frequ. J || 16 fuerunt C’ || 17 
adpluendo #! || hyin ABFMV hiene C || enim 
bis scr. A*|| plure C || nosti A! || imperita BF? 
(imperiti /’*) || succulas V || sucibus C’ suibus 
M || 18 septemtr. CJ || 19 a tergo] terga 
APCFMV terca B || 20 ipsum Z || cynosura 
ACV cynosyre C’ cynosyrae F || 21 huic J? || 
| tecedit denwo incipit P. 
P. ScHWENKE. 


(Continuabitur.) 
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JEBB’S PHILOCTETES. 


Ir is not necessary to dwell on the main 
characteristics to be looked for in Professor 
Jebb’s work. Every scholar knows by this 
time what to expect in a new volume: and 
in this, the fourth volume of the series, he 
will not be disappointed. We find the same 
mastery of all information needful for un- 
derstanding or useful for illustration ; the 
same literary skill in the discussions and 
translations, the same precision and lucidity 
in the notes; above all the same combination 
of fine and just literary judgment, ingenuity 
and subtlety of emendation, and delicate in- 
sight into Greek linguistic usage, which we 
know not where to find outside this great 
commentary. 

The most interesting feature of the pre- 
face is the full account the editor gives, with 
many valuable suggestions, of the comparison 
left to us by Dio Chrysostom of the three 
great dramatists’ work on thistheme. Dio’s 
account is tantalisingly imperfect : if he had 
only realised that his causerie would survive, 
and two out of the three plays be lost, how 
differently would he have written! But 
imperfect though it be, such a comparison 
carries, in its degree, the same sort of in- 
terest and instruction that we derive from 
comparing the three extant plays on the 
story of Orestes, the Hilectras of Euripides 
and Sophocles, and the Choephoroi of Aes- 
chylus. 

In dealing with the text Professor 
Jebb’s various qualifications have perhaps 
their fullest scope. The traditional readings 
are never either abandoned or maintained 
without full trial ; and we think the editor’s 
power is shown quite as much where he 
maintains the MS. text or selects a sugges- 
tion of a previous emender, as where he 
makes a correction of his own. There is 
always a full discussion of the grounds, 
rarely without some new and subtle points. 
Still it is to the editor’s own emendations 
that attention will naturally be first directed. 
The most convincing of these, we think, 
occurs on line 728, where the MSS. read 
(speaking of Herakles) 


v7ye , ’ 8 - 
. WW’ 6 xdAxaoms avnp Oeois 
, an aA , 4 
Traber maow (maou L.) beim rupt Tap- 
pays... 


Here zaow is both metrically wrong 
(antistr. érov) and superfluous in meaning ; 
and Professor Jebb brilliantly conjectures 
Tat pos. 


We might certainly, as he says, 





expect a reference to Zeus, to whom Oeta 
was sacred : and zarpds, he might have added, 
being a word often abbreviated is easily 
corrupted. 

Another suggestion, which may be called 
certain, is (line 1125) éyyeAa for yeAa pov, 
at once curing the defects of metre and 
grammar, and supplying an explanation of 
the corruption. 

A much bolder change is his correction 
of the line 782, which appears in L. as 
follows : 

GAA Sedoix’ & rai py pw areAHs €dxy" 
and is open to the following objections—(1) 
that it is dochmiac, whereas it ought to be 
iambic ; (2) that there is no verb ; (3) that pe 
has nothing to govern it. Professor Jebb 
offers the following suggestion : 


> >» > a a > » >» 
GAN OKvos @ Tat py atEeheoT EvyN PM EXEL. 


which will strike most people perhaps as im- 
probable at first sight : but we can safely say 
that the editor’s defence of his emendation 
will be found to be a singularly acute and 
subtle piece of reasoning. 

His correction of the incredible gvya p’ 
ovker dw avAiwy medar (1142) has been long 
known to readers of the Jowrnal of Philology, 
where he proposed, in 1869, pyxér’ dx’ aidiwv 
vy mydar. The last word is extremely in- 
genious, and it carried the other changes 
almost by necessary consequence. 

In 1092, where the MSS. give: 


Pro aifépos avw 

mrukddes d€vtovov Sut mvevparos EAwot pe 
it has long been recognized that «ie iscorrupt, 
and that €Awoi p’ should be éAdow. Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s wéAciat 8’ dvw is ingenious, but 
his objections to aiépos are not valid against 
Nauck’s brilliant yovai 8 aifépos; for with 
this reading we have a substantive to agree 
with wrwxddes, and we do not retain avw. 
One may be allowed to prefer Nauck’s 
emendation ; it is more imaginative, it does 
not confine the trwxddes to doves, and it is 
really nearer to the MSS. 

As a specimen of the manner in which, 
when the editor does adopt a conjecture of 
a previous scholar, he sometimes may almost 
be said to make it his own by a thorough and 
convincing discussion, we may point to line 
188, where the Bapeia 8 dOuvpocropos of L. 
had always been a difficulty, till S. Mekler, 
in his revision of Dindorf’s Sophocles, made 
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the splendid correction, dpeia 8 abupdaropos, 
curing the metrical error and the unsatis- 
tory sense, and giving exactly the right 
epithet to Echo. Professor Jebb has for the 
first time brought out the full merits of this 
correction. 

In the matter of spelling, we must brace 
our minds, we suppose, to admit into our 
texts the forms proved by contemporary in- 
scriptions. It is much harder to write 
mpoopeigat (106) and oixripw (169) than to 
change (for example) one’s grammatical 
theories or one’s political views : but we sup- 
pose it has to be done. Professor Jebb 
makes a new advance each time: in this 
volume, besides the above, we have owwo 
(134), 6vyoxw (1443), retow (959), and last, but 
not easiest, zoey (120, and appendix). After 
all it isonly what our fathers underwent 
in Latin on a much larger scale: and even 
now some fossils object to Vergilius. 

As regards the interpretation, it is impos- 
sible in our limits to do any justice to the 
editor’s work, more especially as a critic has 
necessarily to dwell more on points of dif- 
ference than of agreement. It is all the 
more needful to say, what the present critic 
at any rate feels strongly, that for one place 
where he is able to suggest any improve- 
ment on Professor Jebb’s view, there are 
scores where the editor has brought out for 
the first time some new bearing, or nuance 
of meaning, in a word or expression, which 
isa real addition to the understanding of 
the text. I may perhaps quote, as an in 
stance chosen almost at random, the excellent 
note on tavd’ aiyhay (831), which is inter- 
preted to mean the ‘dream light ’ that rests 
on the sleeper’s face, now that the pang has 
passed. We are reminded of the advantage 
of having a poet interpreted by an editor 
with poetic sensibilities, when we find that 
one commentator takes it to mean ‘darkness’ 
by oxymoron, and another argues at length 
for its signifying ‘a bandage’! 

In passing to the grammatical notes, 
which in Sophocles are especially needful, 
as the poet is one of those artists in diction 
who is always straining the grammar, Pro- 
fessor Jebb shows three qualities, all most 
valuable: he very seldom misses a passage 
which requires a note; he always decides 
the point, carefully striking a balance if it is 
disputed ; and his exposition is usually admi- 
rably clear. Goodexamples may be found of 
this exposition both where no doubt is pos- 
sible, as line 443, 0s ovx av eier’ cicada A€yew 
drrov Mnbdeis én, and where there are various 
views taken, as in 493, radaudv é& drov déd0iKa 
py pot BeByxy. In this latter instance the 
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editor seems finally to dispose of waAai’ av : 
but I do not see why the Laurentian BeByxor 
should not be retained, since the principal 
verb, dédoxa, though primary, contains and 
includes a past: on the very principle, in 
fact, admirably expounded and illustrated 
by Professor Jebb on line 199, mpiv 68° é&jxou. 

On 761 he explains the common (yet gram- 
matically singular) expression BovAa AaBw- 
pac; by treating BovAe as parenthetic. Itis 
no doubt true that both are principal verbs ; 
but it would be preferable to avoid the word 
parenthetic, which suggests a check or pause 
in the sentence that clearly is not there, and 
to regard it in Riddell’s phrase (Digest of 
Idioms, § 204) as a binary structure ; some- 
what like ris 7o6ev jAGes, for example, where 
no one would speak of the second question 
as parenthetic. 

Another grammatical point where one may 
differ more seriously from the editor arises 
on line 281, where occurs the unusual con- 
struction épéavra. . . .ovdév’ &vtorov, obx Satis 
dpxéceev. The meaning is undoubted, ‘ see- 
ing no one there, none to aid.’ The gram- 
matical analysis is harder and more disput- 
able, and here I do not feel Professor Jebb’s 
note to be satisfactory. The note begins by 
treating the sentence as an oblique deliber- 
rative : but if this be right, as it probably is, 
it should be pointed out that the construction 
is so stretched that the interrogative character 
is lost. The fact I believe to be that the 
deliberative construction is subtly modified, 
and three stages may be traced as follows :— 
first stage, ovk ndew doris dpxéoeer, ‘I did 
not know who was to aid ’—truly interro- 
gative and deliberative: second stage, ovx 
clyov dotis dpxéoeev,' where the interrogative 
character is sliding into the relative: third 
stage, otdév elyov doris «.t.A. where the 
relative character of doris is established. The 
last usage is what we have here: it is so 
like the Latin final gui with subjunctive 
that few readers or commentators stop to 
notice the difference; but it certainly is 
not that, else we could say érema doris 
dyyéAAou, Which we cannot do: it is always 
dyyeAc. Professor Jebb should have said 
clearly ‘This is an extension of deliberative 
construction, used after negative sentences, 
which becomes at last practically equivalent 
to the final (relative with future): and he 
should have told us the limits within which 
it is used. He refers to the final construc- 
tion in the end of the note, though without 
naming it and without distinguishing it from 
the deliberative: and this would be most 
misleading to the beginner. I will only add 
that the illustration he gives from Aristo- 





>. 2 Gb. Gee. 26 ek OE ee a ee Oe ee Oe a ee ee ka cts tek es nc 


co So mn. 














phanes (Fr. 96) should be classed rather as 
assimilated opt. ; that the three examples at 
the end are normal deliberatives, which it is 
superfluous to quote ; and, last but not least, 
that the very same construction which is caus- 
ing us such trouble occurs again in the play 
(695) with its relative character fully de- 
veloped (@ for drw), again after a negative 
clause, and yet is quite unnoticed by the 
editor. 

I had hoped to discuss one or two more 
points of grammar ; but space does not per- 
mit, and I must be content with a mere 
handful of references and suggestions. Line 
797: is not 7Ke in its common Attic sense 
‘come back’? 935: uy cannot be due to the 
meaning ‘if’ : as (= ‘as if’) is not conditional. 
Surely yy is due to ‘strong assurance’ see 
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985: the doctrine of ‘divided attri- 
1006: a slight con- 
fusion here about ‘generic’ py: it is the 
man who is ‘of the kind to think nothing 
sound : it would still be pydev if tyes were 


1329. 
bute’ should be stated. 


away. 303: fevécera : it should be said that 
Attic prefers this fut. pass. in pure verbs. 
350 aipyoow.: why not say simply, ‘ orat. 
oblig.’? But enough. These are mostly 
minor points: and even if such criticisms 
were all admitted, where much is no doubt 
disputable, they would in no wise affect the 
feelings of gratitude and admiration for Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s work on Sophocles, which 
every succeeding volume only serves to 


deepen. 
A, S. 





GWATKIN’S C7TESIPHONTEA OF AESCHINES. 


Aeschines in Ctesiphontea. Edited with Notes 
and Indices by T. Gwarkin, M.A. and 
Evetyn 8. Suucksurcu, M.A. (Mac- 
millan’s Classical Series). London, 1889. 
Pp. lii., 282. 5s. 


In the preparation of this serviceable edition 
of the Ctesiphontea of Aeschines Mr. 
Gwatkin is responsible for the text and for 
the notes on $§ 1-160 ; Mr. Shuckburgh for 
the notes on $$ 161-260 and for the revision 
of the earlier notes, for the Introduction, 
Appendices and Indices, as also for ‘a cer- 
tain number of changes in the text’ 
introduced ‘in view of more recent criti- 
cism.’ The stereotyped plates, made for the 
edition of this speech published with Drake’s 
excellent De Corona of Demosthenes as long 
ago as 1860, are used for this book, with a 
few changes; the fact, however, that in 
these plates in their original form the text 
of the Zurich edition of 1841 was ‘adhered 
to without any variation’ is nowhere made 
knownand thealterations of Mr. Gwatkinand 
Mr. Shuckburgh at no point interfere with 
integrity of the lines of the stereotyped 
plates. These changes are exceedingly few 
in number. In $$ 1-78, barring corrections 
of orthography and the like—as yiyvera 
etc. for yivera, dyarav ete. for dyarav, 
kpeitrous for xpeirrovas, tpodywv fur mpoaydv 
($67); but odferar (§ 6), duarpy ($ 56—at 
§ 166, however, mpoxafif{joa), 1 for ri 
($ 37) evOivac ($12—at $17, however, we 
have ev6vva) are allowed to stand—and the 
occasional insertion of brackets (at §§ 41, 








57, 61, 74)—there are only the following: 
$2 e&pv, $3 mepurovoipevor, §8 yeypadora, 
§ 16 Kaxodtpyov Kat cogioriv, § 36 rHde TH 
npepa, § 39 ‘ vopobeéras,’ § 41 yéypader. The 
text, then, is that of BS., with corrected 
orthography and such other emendations, 
very few in number, as could be introduced 
into the stereotyped plates without injury 
tothem. It is unfortunate that an inge- 
nious and independent editor should be thus 
hampered by book-making considerations. In 
Appendix C. (Notes on the Text) Mr. 
Shuckburgh endeavours to make amends for 
these artificial restrictions. But this part 
of the book is far from satisfactory. It 
begins with a misleading misprint: the 
three codices embraced in group A are not 
Bekker’s gk 1, but e kl. This appendix 
consists mainly of indications of Weidner’s 
readings (1872, 1878), and of information 
as to the readings of groups A (e k1) and B 
(a gm n), where these are divergent. Almost 
none of Weidner’s suggestions, however, 
are adopted and they are regarded as ‘ often 
violent and unnecessary.’ Still Mr. Shuck- 
burgh thinks that Weidner’s emendations 
are of ‘ considerable value, and deserve to be 
considered in each case.’ At the same time 
he does not give us anywhere an account of 
Weidner’s main theses, which alone render 
his (or even Mr. Shuckburgh’s) procedure in- 
telligible. Attention should at least have 
been called to the assumption that all codices 
not in group A or B are copies of MSS. in 
or cognate to those of these groups, and are 
not traceable to independent archetypes. 
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The promise to record deviations from BS. 
is not faithfully kept (e.g. at §$ 3, 8, 16, 48 
out of §$1-78, not including all the 
bracketed passages). There are also nu- 
merous critical notes scattered throughout 
the exegetical commentary. Two original 
emendations have caught my eye, not intro- 
duced however into the text: at § 7, for the 
eis THvde THY Hpepay of ‘some MSS.’ (cehkn p- 
Schultz, other MSS. omit ¢is), «va: is sug- 
gested. But for eis, x.7.A. ef. Dem. Cor. 151, 
and the frequent expression ¢is avpov, which 
however neither Demosthenes nor Aeschines 
seems to have used. But it is probably 
better to follow the other MSS. in the omis- 
sion, or rather in the non-insertion of ¢is, 
as the lectio difficilior. The other emenda- 
tion at § 166, orépva for oreva, is interest- 
ing (Mr. 8. compares Cicero Phil. II. 86 
‘ Num expectas dum te stimulis fodiamus?’), 
but it can hardly win its way into our 
texts. 

The introduction gives a clear and readable 
account of the life and ancestry of Aeschines, 
and of so much of Greek history as is 
needed to make the life intelligible, and the 
two other speeches of Aeschines are briefly 
adverted to. The outline of the Ctesiphontea 
here given is substantially an abridgment 
of Blass’s. The long Chronological Table 
on pp. xlviii.-lii. is unsatisfactory. Indeed 
Mr. Shuckburgh’s grasp of chronological 
matters is uncertain and betrays him into 
grave inconsistencies. Some of the misinfor- 
mation, however, of this Table is corrected 
(though, so far as one can see, the editor is un- 
conscious of the fact) in the notes. Thus on p. 
119 in the note on § 63, the date for Aesch. 
in Tim. is given 346 B.c.; in the Table, 
however, we have 345 B.c. : in the same note 
Aesch. /.Z. is put into 343 B.c.,in the Table, 
at 342 B.c. On p. 154, note on § 140, the 
seizure of Elateia is put ‘into the winter 
of 335 B.c.’; in the Table, at June, 338 B.c. 
On p. 140, note on § 114, the date of Demos- 
thenes’s election as pylagoras is given as 
343 B.c. (following Schiifer), and the Delian 
suit before the Amphictyonic Council was 
urged the same year ; but in the Table the 
Delian affair is dated 345 B.c. Finally on 
p- 174, note on $165, the defeat of Agis is 
given 330 B.c.; in the Table 331 B.c. This 
Table requires revision at many points, 
the most noteworthy being the following : 
‘p.c. 382. Birthof Demosthenes.” The un- 
certainty as to this dateis in large measure 
removed by the recovery of fragments of 
Hypereides' in Dem. (at col. xix. Blass), 
where Demosthenes is spoken of as over 
sixty years of age; as this speech was 
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delivered in 324 B.c. (Harpalus affair), the 
date of Demosthenes’s birth would fall B.c. 
385/4. This inference is confirmed (1) by 
Ps.—Plutarch, Vit, Dec. Oratt. 845 D. (from 
Caecilius 1), where the archon in the year of 
Demosthenes’s birth is given as Dexitheus 
(385/4 B.c.), the fact receiving independent 
corroboration from the statement that De- 
mosthenes was thirty-seven in the Archon- 
ship of Callimachus (349/8 B.c.) ; (2) by the 
language of Dem. adv. Onet. i. 15 (867), on 
which compare Blass, Chronol. Demosth. pp. 
2,15, 16. To be sure Dion. Halic. Zp. ad. 
Ammi. i. 4, p. 724 gives Demosthenes’s birth 
year as 381/0 B.c. But, as Blass has shown, 
this date probably, as the dates of several 
of the speeches demonstrably, is reached 
only by conjecture and subjective combina- 
tion on his part. ‘B.c. 355. Demosthenes 
begins speaking.’ But at least adv. Aphob. 
and adv. Onet. were spoken before this time. 
—‘B.c. 346. Peace arranged (March).’ Can 
18, 19—24 Elaphebolion (Dem. F. Z. 57: 
Aesch. in. Ctes. 68, 69, 73) have fallen 
within March of this year? Ol. 108.1 (B.c. 
348/7) is agreed to have begun July 17. If 
this year were a leap year of 384 days 
(Unger) B.c. 8347/6 would have begun Aug. 
5, and 24 Elaph. must have fallen in mid 
April s.c. 346. If, on the other hand, 
(Boeckh, Schiifer) not Ol. 108. 1, but Ol. 108. 
2 were the Jeap year, B.c. 347/6 must have 
begun July 6; since however the interca- 
lated month was inserted between Poseideon 
and Gamelion, i.e. before Elaphebolion, it 
would throw 24 Elaph. practically just where 
it would have been had the year begun Aug. 
5—into mid April. The equivalent for the 
subsequent dates (Dem. /. Z. 57—60) should 
be corrected accordingly. 

No mention is made whatever of the 
lodgement on the part of Demosthenes (and 
Timarchus) of their charges against Aeschines 
in reference to his conduct in the Second 
Embassy : this must have taken place within 
the short time after the offence was com- 
mitted, the statutory limitation being thirty 
days, ¢.e. in summer 346 B.c. Under B.c. 
345, 342, and 341 wrong dates are given 
and an incorrect sequence of events. The 
proper sequence is: Aeschines’s prosecution 
of Timarchus ; [the affair of Antiphon]; the 
rejection, by the Areopagus, of Aeschines as 
delegate in the Delian matter, because of his 
connexion with Antiphon ; the speeches of 
Demosthenes and Aeschines on the Embassy. 
Now Antiphon was an Athenian who had 
been deprived of his rights as a citizen (Dem. 
Cor. 132), in all probability one of the con- 
siderable number thus treated, on the motion 

















of Demophilus, in the archonship of Archias 
(Androtion and Philochorus ap. Harpoe. s.v. 
duayjduors), te. B.C. 346/5 ; hence this treason- 
able conduct cannot have preceded the Peace 
of Philocrates, and it is extremely improb- 
able that either orator would ascribe to 
Philip—in the person of Antiphon—a 
willingness 7rd vewp: éumpyoew within a 
year, or even within two years, after the 
striking of the peace. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the arrest and execution of 
Antiphon followed the prosecution of Ti- 
marchus by a considerable interval of time. 
(Indeed Aesch. in Zim. 77 refers to the 
duayydiors aS Something very recent—vvvi. ) 
It was doubtless meant by Demosthenes as 
a counter-stroke against the Macedonizers 
who had won the day in the matter of Ti- 
marchus. However all this may have been, 
it is at least certain that the speeches of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes on the Embassy 
were delivered—whether in the form we now 
have them or not is a question not to be 
raised here—in the summer of B.c. 343 
(Schiifer, ii.? p. 373): now in Dem. FZ. 209 
the rejection of Aeschines is spoken of as 
recently effected (puny), in spite of 
Aeschines’s bitter and noisy protestations ; 
on the other hand, in Aesch. im Zim. the 
Areopagus is represented as a venerable 
institution, not likely to make a mistake, in 
language which it is inconceivable that 
Aeschines could have used had he been 
smarting from the sting of a very recent 
adverse judgment.—The affair of the spy 
Anaxinus of Oreos can hardly have occurred 
as early as 341 B.c.; it must have taken 
place, if not after the declaration of war 
against Philip (summer 340 B.c.), at least 
only a short time before it ; unquestionably 
after Oreos had been freed from the yoke of 
the Macedonizing Philistides.—‘ B.c. 338 
June. Philip being chosen General of the 
Amphictyons marches south and seizes and 
fortifies Elateia. August. Battle of Chae- 
roneia....337. Proposal of Ctesiphon.’ The 
main support of those who hold that Philip 
took Elateia in the spring or summer of 338 
B.c., and not in the preceding autumn, is 
found in the documents in Dem. Cor. 154, 
181, now however—i.e. by almost every- 
body since 1839—admitted to be spurious. 
The proper sequence of events in B.c. 339— 
336, inferred almost wholly from the explicit 
language of Demosthenes and Aeschines, 
is substantially this: B.c. 339. Spring ; 
Aeschines stirs up Amphictyonic war against 
the Amphissians. Midsummer ; special 
meeting of the Council with election of 
Cottyphus (so at least Aesch. in Ctes. 124, 
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128), unsuccessful campaign. Late summer 
or autumn; regular meeting of the Am- 
phictyonic Council, when Philip was chosen 
general (Dem. Cor. 151 1d pév mparov 6 
Korrugos..nyaye orpariav...ds 5....0vdev éroiour, 
els THY exiodeav TuAaiay ei Tov Pikirmov edOis 
hyeuov’ Hyov): later, seizure of Elateia and 
punishment of Amphissians; formation of 
Theban alliance. Bc. 338, Late winter 
and spring, various military operations. 
Summer, (7 Metageitnion), battle of Chae- 
roneia. B.C. 337, toward close of Chaeron- 
das’s archonship, Demosthenes elected 
re.xorrowds for subsequent civic year (summer 
to summer, 337/6). 3B.c. 336, winter or early 
spring : Ctesiphon’s ztpoBovAevpa, introduced 
certainly only after Demosthenes has com- 
pleted a considerable portion of his year of 
service, and probably shortly before the 
Greater Dionysia. Aeschines’s notice of the 
ypahy tapavopwv which immediately followed 
was served upon Ctesiphon while Philip was 
still living (Aesch. in Ctes, 219), and Philip 
was assassinated in the summer of B,c. 336. 
—‘B.c. 331 Arbela (October). About the 
same time Agis is defeated. 3B.c. 330. The 
trial of Ctesiphon on Aeschines’s impeachment 
[is not this an unhappy word?] comes on 
shortly before the Pythian games (in Ctes. 
254); that is in January or February.’ The 
fall of Agis preceded by only a short time 
the trial of Ctesiphon (when Alexander was 
in Parthia—z.e. midsummer B.c. 330—he re- 
ceived news of it), which took place in the 
late summer B.C. 330, not six months earlier. 
The more important reasons for adopting 
this time of the year are: (1) The archon in 
the year of the trial was Aristophon, 7. 
B.c. 330/29 (summer to summer): ef. Plut. 
Dem. 4; (Theophr.] Char. 7; Dion. Halic. 
Ep. ad Amm. i. 12, p. 746, 5. (2) The 
Pythian games fell in the third year of each 
Olympiad (Pans. x. 7. 3; Diod. xvi. 60, de. 
the Pythian games fell in the archonship of 
Archias, col. 108. 3). As the Olympiads 
began in summer the Pythian games could 
have fallen within the year only after mid- 
summer B.C. 346/3, 330/29, 326/5 ete. (Ol. 
108. 3, 112. 3,113.3). Further these games 
fellin the Delphian month Bucatius (Boeckh, 
CIG. 1688, line 45 ; Kohler, C/A. ii. p. 319) ; 
and Bucatius was equivalent—not, as Boeckh 
(o. c.) maintained, to Attic Munychion, but 
—to Attic Metageitnion (Kirchhoff, Monats- 
ber. Berl. Akad. 1864, pp. 129 ff.), ae. to late 
summer or early atumn. (Of course no one 
dreams now-a-days that the Pythian festival 
fell in the winter-spring month of Bysius.)— 
‘p.c. 320. Death of Alexander’ is of course 
a misprint for 323.—The date ‘B.c. 314. 














Aeschines dies at Samos’ is extremely 
doubtful. 

The notes are mainly exegetical ; a spar- 
ing use is made of the testimony of the 
Scholia, but the parallel references are, 
perhaps, sufficiently full. The information 
upon political and legal antiquities might 
have been given with greater proportion and 
precision, as also that on historical matters. 
We miss a thorough treatment of Aeschines’s 
language, and fuller citations of the rejoinders 
made by Demosthenes to the variousassertions 
of Aeschines (for, of course, this speech will 
always be read in connexion with that of 
Demosthenes) ; the rhetorical aspects of the 
speech might also have been more fully 
treated. In all these respects Professor 
Richardson’s recent edition, much more than 
an English version of Weidner, is distinctly 
in advance of this book. A cursory examina- 
tion of a part of the notes suggests the 
following remarks. At § 2 the correct 
doctrine as to the zpdcdpa is given, but 
sharper attention should have been drawn to 
the fact that one proedrus was chosen from 
each of the non-prytanising tribes, and that 
the old office of érurrarns tév mpuTavewy con- 
tinued, with diminished functions, even after 
that of émorarys 5 éx tv mpoddpwv had been 
established. To the literature might be 
added Professor W. W. Goodwin, 7vans. Am. 
Philol, Assoc. 1885, pp. 165 ff.—§$ 27. The 
dates of Chaerondas should have been given. 
—§ 34. The late Professor J. M. Crow’s 
able study of the Pnyx, including a survey 
and notes by Mr. J. T. Clarke, might well be 
added to the list of articles cited (Papers of 
the Am. School at Athens, vol. iv. (1888) pp. 
205-277).—§ 55. irdpyovoay does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the idea of advantage.— 
§ 56. A note is needed on pjre...re.—§ 65. 
Inthelist of references insert $§ 61, 65.—§ 76. 
mpooxedadara cannot here mean ‘ cushions to 
rest the head against.’.—§ 108. ’A@mva 
mpovaia. The statement that ‘the MSS. 
have zpovoia, as in Pausanias, but the error 
has been corrected by inscriptions’ is inade- 
quate. The form zpovaia (Ion. zpovyiy) is 
older than Aeschines, as the editors’ refer- 
ences show (Aeschylus, Zum. 21, Herod. i. 92, 
viii. 27): it was also used by Callimachus, 
Fragm. 320, and Diod. Sic. xi. 14, and, as we 
are reminded, in Delphian inscriptions (e.g. 
Dittenberger, Syl/. i. 169). But the form 
zpovov. is also old, as in [Dem.] in Aristog. i. 
33 (780), where the play on dzévoa makes 
an emendation impossible. It would appear, 
then, that the popular etymology had early 
transformed the form zpovaia to mpdvo.a. 
Still, it hardly seems probable—unless, 
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against the judgment of most ancient and 
modern critics,! we accept in Aristog. i. as 
genuine—that this transformation had taken 
place in Aeschines’s time; so that the 
emendation (first made by B. 8.1%) must be 
adopted, especially as Harpocration (8. v. 
mpovaia) seems to have had this reading 
before him.—§ 118. The knot or braid 
forming the xpwhidos with its rérré pin, 
whether we adopt Conze’s, Helbig’s, Birt’s, 
or Schreiber’s view on the subject, was at 
all events not fastened on the crown of the 
head, but was rather of the nature of a 
queue. Cf. Baumeister, Denkm. i. p. 616, 
and Purser in Smith’s Dict. Ant.) i. pp. 496 
f.—§ 120. évijpxra: ra kava, ‘the baskets 
emptied for the commencement of the sacri- 
fice.’ Rather should be said, with Weidner, 
‘the baskets filled for the sacrifices,’ with 
sacred barley (ovAoyvra). Cf. Schol. Vat. 
Laur. F.: ériréOerar ta ovAa «.7.A.—S 123, 
and Appendix C., on émi dieres HBGou. The 
important fons, Bekker, Anecd. (Lex. Seguer.), 
p. 255. 15 (1d éxt dieres HBGor 7d yeverbau 
érav éxtoKaidexa iva nBn 7} TO Exxaidexa érav 
yevérGar) should have been cited. Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s ingenious suggestions can hardly be 
regarded as settling this difficult question.— 
§ 132. Moreshould have been made of the 
Congress at Corinth (B.c. 338 autumn, not 
337), in which Droysen and his school sees 
the fullest justification of the policy of 
Philip and stultification of that of Demos- 
thenes and other members of the Anti-Mace- 
donian party.—$ 150. Pheidias’s Athena 
Lemnia was certainly not ‘ the chrysele- 
phantine statue in the Parthenon.’—§ 154. 
Not a special ‘seat,’ called épnBucds, was 
assigned in the Dionysiac theatre to the 
ephebi, but rather a minor subdivision, a 
toros (Pollux, l.c.)—§ 187. The cult-statue, 
not the Metroum itself, was the work of 
Pheidias (uyrpos Oedv iepdv pv Pedias eip- 
ydéoaro, Paus.i. 3.5; Arrian Peripl. 9) and 
even this cannot have been by Pheidias, if 
Pliny (H7.N. xxxvi. 17) be correct in 
ascribing it to Agoracritus.—§ 187. It is 
not probable that Arrian (Anab. iii. 16, 7) 
and Pliny (7.N. xxxiv. 70) are right in 
ascribing to Alexander the restoration to 
Athens of Antenor's group-statues of the 
Tyrannicides: Paus. (i. 8. 5) and Val. Max. 
(ii. 10. ext. 1) ascribe it to a Seleucus (Antio- 
chus), which—as being the lectio difficilior— 
leaving wholly out of the question the sources 


1 Blass in his text edition (1888) does not bracket 
Anuogbévovs in the title of in Aristog. i.—of course 
an oversight— though he does so in that of in Aristog. 
ii. in Att, Bered. iii. pp. 360 ff., however, he rejects 
both. 
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of Pausanias, is more likely to be the correct 
statement. Compare also Paus. i. 16, 3, where 
Seleucus—zpds 7d Geiov eioeBns—is credited 
with restoring to Branchidae from Ecbatana 
the bronze statue of Apollo by Canachus. 
§ 225. Where does Aeschines say or insin- 
uate that Demosthenes had at Athens ‘ enter- 
tained Anaxinus’ and was ‘ believed to have 
been intriguing with the Macedonian Court 
by his agency’? This inference can hardly 
be safely drawn from the cicayyéAAcoOar 
pedAdkwy of Aeschines; and the evov adrod 
yeyovora of Ps.-Plut. Vit. Dec. Oratt. 848 A 
(which, however, has apparently no other 
source than this passage) refers rather to 
hospitality from Anaxinus at Oreus—pro- 
bably as Athenian proxenus— at an earlier 
date, when the first Embassy (Dem. F.L. 
163), or when the second Embassy (Dem. 
FI. 155; Aesch. #.Z. 89) went through 
Oreus. An cicayyedia of this sort would 
have been an anti-Macedonian stroke of 
policy not to be expected of Aeschines at 
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§ 245. The speech in Polyel. is 
P. 266, note on § 212. 
Had Toup anything to do with the insertion 
of zpdcwrov ¢ 

The following confusing misprints, not 
already mentioned, are noted: p. vi. C, 


this time. 
hardly Demosthenic. 


Weidner for A. Weidner. Notes: § 32, 
accusative ; § 143, Lysides for Lysicles; § 
159, Boehneck ; § 171, xataywooxw; § 233, 
Blake for Bake; § 240, read Dinarch. i. $$ 
18—20; § 242, read [Dem.] Halon. § 32. 
P. 271, dele xadkwev's. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s books being so deserv- 
edly popular in Great Britain and the United 
States, I felt that the reviewer’s duty would 
be better discharged by pointing out for 
correction whatever seemed to be wrong 
or misleading, than by a mere catalogue of 
excellences which are generally acknow- 
ledged. 

J. H. Wricut. 


Harvard University. 


BYWATER’S EDITION OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea  recognovit 
brevique adnotatione critica instruaxit I. 
Bywater. Oxonii e typographeo Claren- 
doniano, MDCCCXC. 


THE Delegates of the Clarendon Press may 
be congratulated, as every one will agree, on 
their publication of a text of the Vicomachean 
Ethics carefully revised by Mr. Bywater. 
He is not only a scholar among philosophers 
but a scholar among scholars, and probably 
no one in England could have done this par- 
ticular piece of work so well: certainly no 
one could have done it better. He has 
brought to the task not only a long famili- 
arity with the Lthics, but a wide and accurate 
knowledge of Aristotle’s ideas and language, 
great care, great acuteness, great sobriety of 
judgment, all the equipment of perfect 
scholarship, and an unusually microscopic 
eye. Many therefore are the small changes, 
though not many the considerable ones, that 
those familiar with the older and much less 
critical texts will find in the new ; and, though 
the editor fully recognises his obligation to 
the much improved text and the critical notes 
of Susemihl, he has been able in many places 
to make an advance even on him. The ad- 
vance however is mainly in those things 
which in no disparaging sense may be called 
NO. XLI. VOL. V. 








minutiae, and the real importance of such 
changes may easily be overlooked by the 
careless reader, A slight change of stopping, 
the alteration of one letter in a particle, the 
insertion or omission of some small word, 
often makes an important difference to the 
sense and gives a passage quite a new aspect. 
There is nothing brilliant or startling about 
such improvements and they often fail to 
meet with the recognition they deserve, for 
only scholars who are something more than 
scholars in the narrowest sense are likely to 
make them. They need a reasoning mind, 
which great acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin does not always carry with it. Many 
scholars can discuss the grammar of a sen- 
tence for one who can understand its real 
relation to what went before and what is to 
come after. 

It will be understood therefore that Mr. 
Bywater treats the text in a very cautious 
and circumspect manner. He has intro- 
duced, I think, very few emendations of his 
own or of anybody else, except in the minute 
matters indicated above. A _ careful 
examining and weighing of MS. evidence 
and of the early commentators has been his 
critical method, and in this matter, as far as 
our present materials go, he has probably 
left little for the industry or acuteness of 
M 
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others todo. His text is not only the best 
now, but likely, unless anything unforeseen 
happens, to remain so for a considerable 
time. 

Without enlarging further on the ad- 
mirable manner in which the editor has 
done what he undertook to do, namely to 
present us with a carefully revised text of 
the Hthics, I will venture in the exercise of 
a critie’s privilege to call his attention to one 
or two things, about which doubt may be 
entertained, in those parts of his text which 
I have examined. In iii. 1, 17 he reads kai 
éri owrnpia micas amoxteivaa avy Kai Giga 
BovdAdpevos, worep of dxpoxeiprfopevor, tarageev 
dv, where zioas and @ifa take the place of 
the ordinary zaioas and dciéu. Although 
there is evidence in favour of both changes 
and the second perhaps gives a better sense, 
something may be said on the other side. 
mioxw is so rare a word that it seems rather 
‘ash to adopt it here, and, as to @i&a, have 
we any authority for such an aorist (instead 
of @yeiv) in classical Greek? In iii. 11, 1 
mas yap érBupet b évdens Enpas 7) bypas tpopis 

To b€ Tovdade i) Tovdode ovKEeTL Tas, OvdE 
Tav avTav, can any justification for 7 and 
was together be pleaded? And would not 
ovde Tav aitav be a feeble and obscure repe- 
tition of the same idea? Surely what Aris- 


totle wrote was 7d 8 rouiode 7) todode (i.e. 
érOupeiv) odkére mavtds ovde Tov aiTav dei. 
Ramsauer has suggested ravrds, as Mr. By- 
water notes, but od: rav airév needs im- 


proving too. In the same book (iii. 8, 15) 
the MSS. have dd éfews yap paAAov 7) (or 7) 
Kai) Ore yTTov ék Tapackevys in the argument 
that unforeseen dangers test courage better 
than foreseen ones. Mr. Bywater emends 
the words (which certainly seem to need 
emendation) by reading jv, orc; but what is 
the force of the imperfect? Aristotle has 
not said anything to this precise effect before. 
He has said in 6, 10 that courage is shown 
especially on sudden dangers, but not that 
such courage is especially dwd é£ews. In ii. 
7, 4 évavriws 8 ev abrais irepBaddovor kat 
é\Xcixovew is Mr. Bywater’s new reading for 
the common éavrais. I suspect Aristotle 
wrote €avrots or airots. In v. 2, 10 is ra azo 
THs apeTns Tpootatropeva, though found in 
K”, really as good as ra ad tis dperis mpar- 
topevat In the previous chapter we have 
ard THs byelas ob rparrerat Ta évavtia, and the 
suitability of zpoordrrew to dpery may be 
doubted. Inv. 4, 14.Rassow’s aira ra bv 
airév in the sense of ‘just what, or just as 
much as, they had by their own labour’ is 
not wholly satisfactory. In ii. 4, 3 pds 8é 
To Tas dperas (Exe) TO pev cidevar ovdev 7 
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puxpov ioyver, Ta 8’ GAXa ob puxpov GAAA 7d 
wav divara., arep €k TOU woAAaKis Tparrew Ta 
dixara kal oudpova -repryivera I am rather 
surprised Mr. Bywater should suggest in a 
note that we ought perhaps to read eiep for 
amep. As far as I can see, efrep would give 
a very inferior meaning. The origin of ra 
dAXAa would surely not determine theirdvvayis. 
But azep is very significant : these are the 
important things and they are the very things 
that are created by habit, on which Aristotle 
is insisting. 

The last point which I have noticed with 
doubt is perhaps the most remarkable 
in the new text. In the definition of 
virtue in ii. 6, 15 the editor prints dpurpevy 
Abyw kai @ dv d Ppdvisos dSpioeey instead of 
the familiar és dv. This he does on the 
the authority of Aspasius, who commenting 
on Aristotle’s words says kai ére&nyeirat 
roiw Aoyw* TO Tod Ppovipov kai @ av 6 ppdvipos 
ipioeev. Even if Aspasius’ own text is 
above suspicion here, are we absolutely 
bound to defer to it? There are many small 
things in which Mr. Bywater does not 
accept his authority as conclusive, and in 
respect of palaeography this is small enough. 
All the MSS. are against him. If © is 
masculine and means  Adyw, the xai is some- 
what strange ; if dis neuter, it is strange 
itself. Remembering the formulae ds 6 
Adoyos ke. of the Hthics and ds 6 vopos ke. of 
the Rhetoric, we may feel that there is a 
great deal to be said for és here. But per- 
haps I only cling to it because it is familiar 
to me. 

It may be well to mention the reading 
that Mr. Bywater adopts in a few passages 
of well-known difficulty. He solves the 
difficulty of iv. 7, 15 of d& Kai Ta pupa Kai 
pavepa tporroovpevor Bavxoravovpyot A€yovTat 
by adopting Vahlen’s omission of rpoozo.ov- 
pevot, Which leaves ra puxpa kai davepa to be 
governed by an drapvovpevo. from the pre- 
ceding sentence. v. 5,12 cis oyjpa 8 dva- 
Aoyias ob bet dyew Grav ddAdEwvrae (ed SE py, 
dpporepas e£er ras brepoxas TO ETEpov axpov), 
GAN’ Gray Exwor Ta abrav. ottws K.T.A. he prints 
in this way with Mr. Jackson and Susemihl. 
(Is he really satisfied with giving éyew ra 
airév a different sense from that which it has 
twice in the preceding chapter and several 
times in other Aristotelian writings, and 
with calling people too. kat xowwvoi who 
are not yet in intercourse and not yet equa- 
lized?) In vii. 3, 13 he of course joins kai 
dua 7d ar) KaGOAOv x.7.X. with the verb that 
follows. That puzzling person 6 ra "OAvpru 
vevixnkus (vii. 4, 2) becomes 6-vixav in obedi- 
ence to the Laurentian MS., and this disposes 
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of some hardly tenable theories about him. 
viii. 13, 9 receives a new punctuation which 
connects kai dnoAo0yyoat with the dvrarodoréov 
of four lines before, and a note suggests that 
cal & dpoddynoev should be read, though it is 
not adopted into the text. (But even thus 
the remainder of the sentence still needs 
change, #g(woev dv expressing wrong time as 
the words stand. This Mr. Williams 
probably saw. Ought we perhaps to read 
ddvvarovvre and understand or insert dodvart) 
The very difficult passage in ix. 4, 4 appears 
with éxeivo rd yevopevov bracketed (after 
Vermehren) as probably spurious, and with 
Gdn’ dv 6 1 wor éoriv referring to oide/s and 
not to 6 Oeds. 

Mr. Bywater is so conservative an editor 
that he has usually not even indicated in his 
critical notes the passages in which some re- 
arrangement of the order of sentences has 
been suggested. Many of the suggestions 
are however so plausible that I think the 
reader is entitled at any rate to hear of 
them and to be put in a position to judge for 
himself. Mr. Bywater has not entirely ab- 
stained from mentioning them, for he notes 
that in vi. 11, 6 some words ‘alieno locoposita 
videntur,’ and a note on vii. 9, 15 suggests a 


Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, 
edited by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant in 
the Department of Manuscripts, British 
Museum. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1891. 
Ts. 6d. 


Tue last two months of 1890 were rife 
with unpleasant surprises for men of busi- 
ness and with surprises, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, for politicians; the turn of 
scholars came in the first mouth of 1891, 
and the surprise which was reserved for 
them was of a wholly pleasant nature. It 
came in the shape of an announcement of 
the approaching publication of the volume 
which now lies before us. Its appearance 
enables us to understand better than ever 
before how exciting and enjoyable a life 
scholars must have led in the days of the 
revival of learning, when one editio princeps 
after another issued from the press in rapid 
succession. It is true that among the 
editiones principes published in those days 








ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 


transposition. Mr. Jackson’s suggestions of 
extensive ‘dislocations’ in Book v. receive, I 
think, no mention. Entire sentences or 
passages have been called in question by 
various scholars, or notable theories of their 
relation to the rest of the text put forward, 
but all such matters are passed over in this 
edition. In this respect Susemihl’s text will 
still be found more useful than that before 
us, and we may perhaps wish that Mr. By- 
water had stretched his conception of a 
critical editor’s function a little further. 
This notice may conclude with an expres- 
sion of special gratitude and one of regret. 
The gratitude is for the index. Every im- 
portant Greek word or expression is carefully 
indexed and, what is more, the references are 
carefully arranged according to the nature of 
the passages referred to. Such an index will 
be a real assistance in the study of the Ethics, 
though it ought perhaps to be expressly 
stated inthe book that it does not profess to be 
complete. The regret is for the fact that 
the editor has not added to his text the com- 
mentary which he is so particularly well 
qualified to write. 
HERBERT RIcHArDs. 





there were works which that before us cannot 
pretend to rival either in literary value or 
in indisputableness of origin, but then 
they were works already known in manu- 
script, whereas the work before us was not 
known even in manuscript till it was pub- 
lished. It may be said with truth of the 
present volume that scholars of every type 
will find in it something to interest them and 
to call into play whatever aptitudes they 
may possess. Students of palaeography, 
students of questions of authenticity, con- 
jectural critics, students of Aristotle and 
Aristotelian Greek, students of the Greek 
orators and of Greek inscriptions, students 
of Greek history and Greek antiquities, 
students of Greek orthography, will all find 
abundant occupation here. Our best thanks 
are due to the British Museum for the in- 
teresting volume before us, and they are 
heartily given, however much we may think 
that the text which they have published is 
susceptible of improvement. 

The task imposed on the authorities of the 
British Museum was one of extreme diffi- 
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culty. A single glance at the published 
facsimile of the MS. will show how arduous 
the business of deciphering it must have 
been, especially in certain parts. Then 
came the task of filling up lacunae. Next 
came the question to what extent recourse 
should be had to emendation. We are not 
told how long a time the authorities and 
their editor reserved to themselves for deal- 
ing with these varied problems. It may 
well be that in their natural, and in many 
respects laudable, eagerness to publish a 
text they did not reserve to themselves a 
sufficient allowance of time. To print a 
wholly satisfactory transcript of the text of 
a unique MS., the writing of which is fre- 
quently dim or rubbed, and in which lacunae 
are of common occurrence and corruption 
may often be suspected, is a task of no 
ordinary difficulty, and to do it rapidly is 
almost impossible. Mr. Kenyon’s text has 
evoked a perfect tempest of emendation, and 
there can be little doubt that many excellent 
suggestions have been made with a view to 
its improvement, though, so far as they were 
made without a knowledge of the MS. or the 
facsimile, their authors would not claim that 
they were final. Mr. Kenyon says with 
truth that ‘in the present edition the matter 
of most importance is the text,’ and his text 
would probably have profited if he had 
kept us waiting a little longer than he did. 
We should also have been glad of more in- 
formation as to the state of the MS. than is 
given us in the foot-notes. No doubt this 
information is obtainable from the facsimile, 
but not all Mr. Kenyon’s readers will be 
provided with the facsimile, and even those 
who are will be glad to be told, in immediate 
connexion with the printed text, exactly in 
what passages or words or letters the writing 
of the MS. is dim or rubbed or in holes, and 
for how many letters there is space in each 
of the lacunae. It would be an improve- 
ment if the foot-notes bearing on textual 
questions were separated from the rest and 
placed above them on the page, and if 
reference to the text were facilitated by a 
numbering of the lines in each page or 
chapter. An index of Greek words and 
phrases used in the treatise would also be a 
welcome addition. But we cordially 
recognise how much Mr. Kenyon has done 
in his notes to throw light on the historical 
teaching of the treatise, and also how wel- 
come a contribution he has made to the task 
of collecting passages which seem to re- 
produce or to echo passages in it. His 
notes might have contained with advantage 
more frequent comments than they do on 





the style and language of the treatise, and 
sometimes we miss a reference to Aristotle’s 
Politics, where a reference of the kind 
would evidently be useful, but they are for 
the most part notes which we are glad to 
have, and they are all the more creditable 
to him, because they must have been pro- 
duced under circumstances of considerable 
pressure. As to the Introduction, the ac- 
count of the papyrus and of the MS. con- 
tained in it is indispensable and most wel- 
come, but perhaps the part of it which is 
devoted to a restatement of the historical 
results of the treatise would have been more 
useful if it had been written in a somewhat 
less ‘ad populum’ style. It is doubtful 
whether the writer of the treatise, or at any 
rate whether Aristotle, would have agreed 
with Mr. Kenyon when he says (p. xl.) that 
‘in the purely constitutional history of 
Athens Pericles is not a figure of any great 
importance,’ By introducing pay for service 
in thedicasteries Pericles filled them with poor 
men, and thus secured to the demos exactly 
the point of vantage which it needed to 
become absolute master of the State and the 
Empire (cp. Pol. 2. 12, 3, 1274a, 3 sqq.). 

We are not told how or when the papyrus 
came into the possession of the authorities 
of the British Museum, nor when or by 
whom the discovery of the nature of its 
contents was made. We can readily under- 
stand that it is not always advisable to dis- 
close the channel through which papyri find 
their way into the British Museum, and 
though we should certainly have been glad 
if more could have been told us, it may well 
be that all has been said on the subject 
which it is expedient to say. 

As Mr. Kenyon remarks, ‘the last word’ 
on the subject of the new treatise ‘cannot 
be spoken for a long time,’ and our attitude 
to it must be influenced by this fact. We 
are still far from the time when final con- 
clusions can be arrived at with regard to it ; 
we are not yet quite eertain of its genuine- 
ness ; we must be content for the present to 
examine and inquire. When ‘ Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens,’ or a large part of 
it, appears ‘revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon,’ we must receive it with the same 
mixture of inquisitiveness and respect with 
which the Ghost is received in Hamlet. We 
must put to it the questions which we are 
told in its pages were put to the incoming 
Archon at Athens, ris cou rarnp Kai rdbev Tov 
Sypov, Kal ris pwyTyp ; 

Of the genuineness of the papyrus, on the 
under-side (or verso) of which the manuscript 
is written, and of the writing on the recto, 
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the experts of the British Museum appear 
to entertain no doubt. Neither do they seem 
to feel any doubt on the still more important 
question whether the writing on the verso is 
genuine. It is open only to experts to con- 
test their opinion, and whether any experts 
will be found to contest it remains to be seen. 
It is needless to say that, if it should be 
contested with success, those of us who are 
not experts will have to be guided by the 
opinion of those who are. We do not learn 
from Mr, Kenyon whether it is common for 
papyri to bear writing on both sides, or rather 
for a MS. of considerable length to be written 
on papyri the recto side of which has already 
been covered with writing. Nor are we told 
whether it is common for contractions to be 
used in papyri as extensively as they are 
used in the MS. of this work. One instance 
at any rate is known to us of a Greek MS. 
written on a papyrus already bearing writing 
on the other side. We refer to the MS. of 
the Funeral Oration of Hyperides. Blass (Hy- 
peridis Orationes Quatuor, pp. xix., xxiii.) 
pronounces this MS. to be, though old, of 
little authority ; let us hope that the MS. of 
the Constitution of Athens, which lays claim 
to a similar antiquity, may be at least as old, 
and also better. The man who planned the 
newly-discovered MS. would seem to have 
been a thrifty person. He used waste pa- 
pyrus, and, thanks to a free employment of 
contractions, not a great deal of that. Who 
can tell whether any of the copyists employed 
on it were Greeks by extraction? The cir- 
cumstance that ‘some of the most remark- 
able forms of letters and abbreviations’ 
which occur in the accounts reappear in the 
MS. (p. xiv.) is a noticeable one, especially 
as the MS. is thought to have been written 
as much as twenty years or more after the 
accounts. 

Questions, however, relating to the papyrus 
and the MS. on its under-side will best be 
left to experts, and we pass on to the subject 
of the contents of the MS. The first ques- 
tion which arises in our minds on a perusal 
of the work is suggested by the startling 
character of a portion of its contents. We 
involuntarily ask, Can this treatise have 
existed in antiquity, and no hint have ever 
reached us from ancient authorities of some 
of the novel disclosures contained in it—no 
hint, for instance, of the fact that Draco 
gave Athens not only laws but a new con- 
stitution? How is it, again, that Plutarch 
is wholly silent in his life of Themistocles as 
to the device by which Themistocles helped 
Ephialtes to curtail the authority of the 
Areopagus? Plutarch’s especial aim in 
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writing his biographies was to throw light 
on the character of his heroes, and he selects 
for narration those incidents which do this 
most effectually (Alex. c. 1): how is it that 
this incident is allowed wholly to escape him, 
for surely no incident could throw more light 
on the character of Themistocles than this ? 
It is true that the writer of the Argument to 
the Areopagitic Oration of Isocrates does 
credit Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens 
with the statement that Themistocles co- 
operated with Ephialtes in curtailing the 
jurisdiction of the Areopagus, and thus does 
in some degree prepare us for the remarkable 
story contained in the volume before us, but 
still we cannot help feeling surprised that 
the striking details of the story did not 
ensure its repetition by ancient authorities. 
Nor can it be said that this difficulty occurs 
to us only in reading the first of the two 
somewhat dissimilar parts into which the 
treatise falls, for the memorable narrative of 
the escape of Lysimachus, 6 ard rod tumravou 
(p. 117), belongs to the second part, and it 
remains to be seen whether any allusions to 
this story are discoverable in ancient litera- 
ture. No voice, however, has yet been 
raised to question or deny the antiquity of 
the work. Without attempting to forestall 
the verdict of palaeographers, which must 
be decisive in this matter, and subject to 
which all that is said in the present article 
must be taken to be said, we may remark 
that the work is one which a modern forger, 
however learned and adroit he might be, 
would find it difficult to concoct without ex- 
posing himself to the risk of detection at 
every turn. Nor would a treatise forged in 
modern times to represent Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution of Athens probably be quite like 
that before us. It would approach Aristotle’s 
extant works in style more nearly than this 
treatise does, and fewer words would be 
used in it which are unknown in them. 
Other evidences in favour of the antiquity 
of the treatise are to be found in the repe- 
tition of passages from it in ancient litera- 
ture. We must not indeed lay too much 
stress on the fact that almost all the passages 
which are testified to have occurred in the 
Constitution of Athens ascribed to Aristotle, 
and a large proportion of the passages which 
have been thought to belong to it, occur in 
the treatise before us. A modern forger 
would certainly take care to incorporate in 
his forgery as many of these passages as 
possible, and a clever forger might succeed 
in doing this without being detected. For 
the same reason we must not make too much 
of the fact that the first chapter of the work 
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on Constitutions ascribed (wrongly in all 
probability) to Heraclides Ponticus (see 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 208 sgq. and 
Fragm. 611 in the edition of the Fragments 
of Aristotle published by Rose in 1886) con- 
sists of statements made in the treatise before 
us, the only exception being the contents of 
the first three sections of the chapter (Rose, 
§ 1), which refer to a part of the history 
of Athens dealt with in the missing com- 
mencement of the treatise. It has long been 
believed that ‘ Heraclides Ponticus on Con- 
stitutions’ is based on the lost ‘Constitu- 
tions’ ascribed to Aristotle, of which the 
Constitution of Athens formed a part, and a 
forger would certainly bear this in mind in 
concocting his forgery. But we find in works 
which have not been asserted to stand in this 
close relation to the ‘ Constitutions’ ascribed 
to Aristotle passages which much resemble, 
and perhaps repeat, passages in the new 
treatise. If we could be sure that the state- 
ments of Androtion quoted by Mr. Kenyon 
on pp. 58 and 81 were derived from the 
treatise, the question of its antiquity and of 
the date at which it was written would be 
effectually settled. But it is possible, as 
Mr. Kenyon points out, that the treatise 
may here borrow from Androtion and not 
Androtion from the treatise, and it is also 
possible that Androtion and the writer of 
the treatise may have used a common source. 
We come next to Theophrastus. Was the 
treatise known to him? We are certainly 
reminded of p. 43, 11 sgqg. in reading 
Plutarch’s account (Solon c. 31) of what 
Theophrastus said respecting Pisistratus’ 
law against idleness, but we cannot be sure 
that he had the treatise before him. A 
nearer approach is made to the language of 
the treatise (p. 75 sq.) in Cic. De Offic. 2. 18. 
64, Theophrastus quidem scribit, Cimonem 
Athenis etiam in suos curiales Laciadas 
hospitalem fuisse: ita enim instituisse et 
villicis imperavisse ut omnia praeberentur, 
quicumque Laciades in villam suam de- 
vertisset. It is certainly possible that Theo- 
phrastus here repeats what he had read in 
the treatise. Philochorus also, who died in 
B.c. 261, may have known the treatise. It 
is not merely that the fragments which we 
possess of his Atthis show that he often goes 
over ground already travelled in it (compare 
p. 9, 3 sqgq. with Philoch. Fragm. 58 ; p. 15, 
last line but two, with Fragm. 57; p. 17, 3 
sqq. with Fragm. 65; p. 81, 4 sqq. with 
Fragm. 122, referred to by Mr. Kenyon; 
p. 92 top with Fragm. 118; p. 122, last 
line but four, with Fragm. 152; p. 124 
top with Fragm. 67, 68; p. 130 foot with 
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Fragm. 101); the language of one frag- 
ment (Fragm. 79b, sub fin., pera todvrov dé 
KareAvOn 7o €Oos (of ostracizing), dpgédpevov 
vopobernoavtos KAeoGevous, ore To’s Tupavvous 
KatéAvoev, Orws ouvexBady Kal tovs didous 
avr...) certainly reminds us of the language 
of the treatise (p. 59, 1-3 and p. 61, 1-3). 
Aelian (Var. Hist. 8, 16 ; see Mr. Sandys in 
Class. Rev., last number, p. 120) and Aristides 
(see Prof, J. E. B. Mayor in Class. Rev. ibid.) 
may also have been acquainted with the 
treatise. As time goes on many other pas- 
sages indicating a knowledge of its contents 
may be discovered in unexpected quarters. 
The question, however, may be raised— 
Granting the antiquity of the treatise, is it as 
old as it purports to be? Does it belong to 
the time to which it purports to belong? It 
undoubtedly purports to belong to the time 
of Aristotle. The facts to which Mr. C. 
Torr has called attention in the last number 
of the Classical Review (p. 119) appear to 
prove this of the later part of the treatise, 
and a fact may be added which appears to 
prove it of the earlier part. In the enume- 
ration of changes in the Athenian constitu- 
tion which we find on p. 104 sqgq. no mention 
is made of the sweeping change in it intro- 
duced by Antipater in the year of Aristotle’s 
death (B.c. 322), by which all citizens of 
Athens who did not possess property worth 
more than 2,000 drachmae—and there were 
more than 12,000 of them who possessed less 
than this amount (Diod. 18, 18)— were 
deprived of their political rights. The 
treatise evidently purports to belong to a 
time prior to the intervention of Antipater 
in B.c. 322, and it was revised and added to, 
if it was not written, after B.c. 329, for, as 
Mr. Kenyon points out (p. 137), there is a 
reference in it (ibid.) to the archonship of 
Cephisophon, and Cephisophon was archon in 
that year. This does not prove that it pur- 
ports to have been written by Aristotle, but 
only that it purports to have been written 
during the latter part of his life. It may 
have been written, not by Aristotle, but by 
a contemporary of his—possibly by a pupil 
acting under his direction and supervision— 
but it certainly purports to be written not 
later than the year of his death. Does the 
treatise then read as if it belonged to this 
epoch? Till we have settled this question, 
it is difficult to decide to what extent we 
should carry emendation of the text, for 
much might be tolerated in a work consider- 
ably later than the time of Aristotle which 
we might find it hard to tolerate in a work 
of Aristotle’s day. We may reply that 
nothing has so far been pointed out in it 
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historically inconsistent with the date to 
which it professes to belong. A question, 
however, arises as to its vocabulary. Nota 
few words are used in it which we do not 
expect to meet with in a work of Aristotle’s 
day. Attention has already been called to 
this fact by Prof. J. B. Mayor in the last 
numberof the Classical Review. Some of these 
are words whose existence was not hitherto 
known to us (see Prof. J. E. B. Mayor's list, 
p. 123). Others are words which appear to 
be found only in writers of a later date than 
Aristotle. Not a few instances of such 
words have been given on p. 123. Are the 
following words met with in writers con- 
temporary with Aristotle—édeyeia (p. 14: 
é\eyeiov is the form found in the recognised 
writings of Aristotle), vouodvAakeiv (p. 24), 
mporvaAov in the singular (p. 42), zpocopyio- 
Gevres (p. 51), tapopyifew in the active (p. 91), 
emxipwors (p. 106)% We also tind words 
used in a sense in which we do not find them 
used elsewhere (e.g. mpooexexdopnvto, p. 36), 
or at any rate in writings of Aristotle’s day 
(e.g. tromomodpevov p. 16, and cuveveuynOnoav 
p. 104). tis no doubt true that some of 
the more remarkable words appear to be 
quoted from laws or other public documents, 
and that others are technical words likely to 
find a place in a technical composition like 
the second part of the treatise, and not to 
occur elsewhere, but then there are other 
words whose appearance in the text cannot 
be thus accounted for. Nor is the difficulty 
removed if we call to mind that in the 
Politics of Aristotle, for instance, words 
occur which do not occur elsewhere (e.g. 
nrovbev by 2, 5, 25, 1264 b, 9), or occur only 
in writings of a far later date (e.g. cvpzdAeioves 
3, 15, 16, 1286 b, 36), for words of this kind 
do not occur in the Politics as frequently as 
they do in the new treatise. It remains to 
be seen whether further investigation will 
reveal anything in the treatise historically 
inconsistent with the date to which it pro- 
fesses to belong, for if it should not do so 
and the difficulties of vocabulary stand alone, 
we might be inclined to account for them 
by supposing either that the inculpated words 
are not really as late as they seem to be, or 
that some later hand has been at work on 
the treatise and that its present form is 
not its original form. For to suppose that 
the work first took shape at a time much 
later than that to which it professes to 
belong and that its author succeeded so well 
in his effort to throw himself back to the 
time of Aristotle as to avoid all anachronisms, 
would be to suppose what is highly improb- 
able. This holds good especially, but not 
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exclusively, of the second part of the treatise. 
In any case the occurrence of rare words in 
the treatise affords no proof that it is not 
the Constitution of Athens which formed a 
part of the ‘Constitutions’ ascribed to 
Aristotle, for in one of the few extant frag- 
ments quoted verbatim from the ‘ Constitu- 
tions’ (Rose*, Aristot. Fragm. 558) the rare 
middle dvewvoivro occurs. 

If we ask whether the treatise is from the 
pen of Aristotle, we find ourselves on highly 
debatable ground. The whole question of 
style comes up for consideration. There is 
no doubt that the style of the treatise 
differs much from the style of the recognised 
works of Aristotle. It is a clear and pre- 
cise, though a rather bald style, a style which 
has not the pregnancy which we associate 
with the style of Aristotle, and is also com- 
paratively free from the ambiguities and 
irregularities which beset it. It is better in 
some parts of the treatise than in others. 
The dry way in which the sarcastic counsel 
of Damonides of Oea, the Ahitophel of his 
time, is repeated is not unlike Aristotle 
(p. 76, ocvpBovdctovros airo Aapwvidor.. . 
ere Tois idlos Hrraro, diddvar Tots Todos TA 
airév) ; none, however, of those simple and 
homely sayings, carelessly dropped but 
memorable for all time, which occur oc- 
casionally in the writings of Aristotle, greet 
us in the pages of the new treatise. But 
the mere fact that its style differs much 
from the style which we associate with Aris- 
totle does not prove that it is not from his 
pen. The work before us is a narrative and 
descriptive work addressed apparently (if 
we may judge by the extent to which hiatus 
is avoided in it) to the world at large, not to 
the pupils for whom the recognised works of 
Aristotle were probably designed, and it is 
not likely that it would be written in the 
same style in which they are written. Some 
trifling irregularities of style, indeed, which 
we notice in the writings of Aristotle do 
reappear in the treatise. An anacoluthic 
passage occurs at the commencement of c. 
15; words are now and then omitted after a 
fashion not unlike that of Aristotle (e.g. 
p. 84, 3); we have pyre without any pyre 
to follow it and taken up by dAda (p. 43, 
13 8q.), just as in the Politics (5, 8, 12, 
1308b, 11)! and in the Rhetoric (1, 4, 
1359b, 6); the expression rovavrns dé ris 
ragews ovons év TH Todcteia (p. 13) reminds us 
of the use of év in De Gen. An. 1, 1, 715a, 1, 


eet 5¢ repi Tav GAAwY popiwy eipyTat Tov év TOIS 


1 The references to the Politics in this article are 
made for the sake of simplicity te the books in their 
old order. 
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Cqous, and the use of rov'ros in the sense of 
Tois arodokipacbeiow (p. 118, 6), of xataxapi- 
feoOar (p. 123, last line but two), and of 
mapeykXivovea (p. 105, 3) is quite Aristote- 
lian. A phrase like dikavos pos riyv rodiretav 
(p. 69, 7) of course at once carries us back 
to the Politics (ep. Pol. 5, 9, 1, 1309a, 36, 
tpirov 8 dperiv Kat dixacooivyy év éxaory 
moktreia Thy mpos THY ToALTeiav). We note, 
again, in the treatise, as in the Politics, an 
occasional conciseness of style verging on 
harshness. Thus we have (p. 147 top), Tas 
mpoBodas drdcals] clodyouow oi[ 701] Kal ypa- 
pas Tapavopwv Kat vopov py éemitydeov Getvat, 
where Pollux (8, 88) substitutes for the last 
words kai «i tis pur) érirndevov vopov ypawee. 
Still there are points connected with the 
vocabulary and phraseology of the treatise 
which make against the view that it is from 
Aristotle’s pen. It is not merely that 
peculiar words occur in it which do not 
occur in Aristotle’s writings ; a graver fact 
is that common words occur in it which do 
not seem to occur in them. Eucken says of 
mapavtika (Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des 
Aristoteles: Beobachtungen ueber die Prae- 
positionen, p. 62), that ‘it occurs, if he is 
not mistaken, only in spurious writings, and 
especially in the De Plantis and in the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum’ (see the Index 
Aristotelicus s.v.). It occurs, however, in 
the treatise (p. 79). Ava[yze]pés (p. 43) may 
be wrong or corrupt, but if it is not, a word 
is here used in the treatise which finds no 
place in the recognised writings of Aristotle 
except in quotations from the poets, so far at 
least as the evidence of the Index Aristote- 
licus goes. It has already been pointed out 
by others (Classical Review, p. 123) that 
phrases occur in the treatise which find no 
complete parallel in Aristotle’s writings, and 
that ovx ofov—aAAd xai, which occurs on 
p- 103, is not used by Aristotle. According 
to Eucken (De Aristotelis dicendi ratione : 
De Particularum Usu, p. 49), 84 is nowhere 
found in the writings of Aristotle after a 
superlative; it occurs, however, after a 
superlative in p. 103, 14 of the treatise, dua 


Isocr. Areop. § 67, of pev yap (a. e. the 
Thirty) Yndiopare wapadaBovres THV modw 
Tevraxogious pev Kal xiAiovs tav tohitav axpi- 
tous amexreway. (See also Aeschin. ec. Ctes. c. 
235.) 

Isocr. De Pace $$ 86—88, and especially 
ras d¢xaTa déxa Kai wévre Kai wAEiovs TOVTwY 
drrodAvpevas (Tpinpes) Kal Tovs KaTa xLALous Kai 
durxAious drrobvynoKovras tis av eapiOunoecer ; 
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doxotow kadAdora bi) Kal moduTiKwTaTa amravTwv 
.xpyoarGar tals mpoyeyevnpévars cvppopais. 
It may be added that the resources of the 
writer of the treatise in the matter of con- 
necting particles seem to be far more limited 
than those of Aristotle. In this respect the 
style of the treatise is quite unlike Aristotle’s 
style, and indeed unlike the style of most 
genuine Greek compositions. The occur- 
rence of asyndeton at the commencement of 
sentences (p. 98, 7: p. 103, 13) strikes us as 
strange, but this may be due to defects in 
the MS. But indeed, even if the style of 
the treatise resembled that of Aristotle far 
more nearly than it does, it would still be 
unsafe to rest on that ground alone a con- 
fident assertion that the treatise is from his 
pen. Nota few characteristics of Aristotle’s 
style passed to pupils of his. 

Let us apply another test. No writings 
are more familiar to Aristotle, or more fre- 
quently present to his mind in the Politics, 
than those of Plato and Isocrates. Does the 
author of the treatise show a similar ac- 
quaintance with the writings of these two 
men? For, if he does, he may well be—we 
cannot say that he must be—Aristotle. The 
answer is, that he shows a considerable 
acquaintance with the writings of Isocrates, 
and that there is at any rate one passage— 
further search may disclose many more—in 
which a reference may be suspected to a 
dialogue of Plato. We read of Pericles 
(p. 76), xarerxevace pucGopopav Tots Oucacrais 
ad’ ov airavrat twes xeipw (Should yeipous be 
read 1) yever bau, KAnpoupevov émmpehios del 
padXov TOV TUXOVTWV 77] TOV €TLELK@V avOpwrwv. 
Aristotle often refers to Plato in the Politics 
as twes (e.g. in 7,.7, 5, 1327b, 38 sqq.), and it 
is possible that Gorgias 515 E is here in the 
writer’s mind. The evidences of his acquaint- 
ance with the orations of Isocrates are, 
however, far more numerous and less open to 
doubt. He uses Isocrates, and he also now 
and then tacitly differs from him. That he 
uses Isocrates, will be evident, if we set the 
following passages side by side :— 


Const. Ath. p. 95, kai xpovov diarecovtos 
Bpaxéos otk éXdrrovs avynpyKxecav 7) xIALous 
TEVTAKOTLOUS. 


Const. Ath. p. 73, aiei ovveBawev tov 
eovrwv ava durytAiovs 7) TpurxiAlors dardAAvo- 
Gai, and the whole passage. 

















Compare also the language of the treatise 
(p. 9) about the Areopagus with Isocr. Areop. 
§ 37; the description of the position of 
Athens given in p. 65, 12 sgq. with Isoer. 
Panath. § 152, De Pace § 76, and Areop. 
§$ 51, 80, 82; the connexion which the 
treatise seeks to establish between moments 
of elation and self-confidence at Athens (76 
Gappeiv, pp. 58, 67, 75) and constitutional 
changes for the worse with Isocr. Areop. 
§ 3 sqq., Panath. § 133; p. 106 é& 9 x.7.A. 
with Isocr. De Pace § 79 sqg.; p. 79 dd 8é 
KAcopavros x.t.A. with Isocr. Panath. § 132 
sg. When the treatise in effect ascribes the 
fall of the earlier democracy to Aristides 
and his foundation of the maritime empire 
of Athens, it follows in the track of Isocr. 
De Pace § 64. Tacit deviations from the 
teaching of Isocrates may also be traced. 
In Areop. § 16 Isocrates speaks as if the 
constitutions of Solon and Cleisthenes were 
identical ; this error is tacitly corrected on 
p. 81. In Panath. § 143 Isocrates maintains 
that the best avpBovdos will also prove the 
best general ; the writer of the treatise, on 
the contrary, holds (p. 66) that virtue is 
more necessary to the cviuzBovdos than to the 
general, and in this he quite agrees with 
Pol. 5, 9, 2, 1309a, 39 sqq., a passage 
which obviously refers, like the passage in 
the treatise just cited, to the rival claims of 
Aristides and Themistocles. So again in p. 
21 ras & dpyxas éroince (S6Awv) KAnpwras ex 
mpoKpitwv, os Exdoryn TpoKpiver TOV pvddr, the 
writer adopts with a slight amendment the 
description given by Isocrates of the con- 
stitution of Athens before the time of Pisis- 
tratus in Panath. § 145 epi 8€ rois airous 
xpovors kabiotacayv eri Tas adpxas Tovs TpoKpt- 
devras id trav prdetov Kai Snpotdv (compare 
Pol. 5, 5, 11, 1305a, 32 sqq., where the plan 
by which the tribes appoint the magistrates 
is praised by Aristotle). 

This frequent agreement with Isocrates 
and occasional departure from his views is 
precisely what we expect to find in a treatise 
from the pen of Aristotle. But in one re- 
spect there is a marked dissimilarity between 
the new treatise and the Politics. The trea- 
tise is outspoken about the Athenian demo- 
cracy, whereas in the Politics the Athenian 
democracy is hardly ever censured by name. 
It is only in the last chapter of the Second 
Book, a chapter the authenticity of which is 
very doubtful, that all reserve is thrown off 
on this subject. In the treatise, on the con- 
trary, the Athenian demagogues are severely 
handled (p. 79), and regret is openly ex- 
pressed that in the appointment of a certain 
official selection by lot has taken the place 
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of election (p. 134). It is not clear why, if 
Aristotle is the author of the treatise, he 
should be so much more outspoken in it than 
he is in the Politics. One might have ex- 
pected him to be less outspoken in a work 
designed for general perusal than in one 
intended primarily for his pupils. Then 
again, language is used in the treatise about 
the Athenian demos, which strikes us as 
something new, coming from Aristotle. The 
reference, for instance, to 7 eiwOvia rod dypou 
apaorys (p. 59) reminds us of phrases in the 
speeches of Demosthenes (e.g. adv. Timocr. 
ce. 51) rather than of anything in the Politics. 
A salient feature of the treatise, again, is 
its chronological precision. We are seldom 
left in doubt as to the interval of time which 
elapsed between one event and another ; we 
are often told in whose archonship events 
occurred, In this it does not resemble the 
Politics ; it resembles far more the writings 
of the Atthidographi. C. Miiller says of 
them (Fragm. Hist. Gr. I. lxxxvi.) ‘ observ- 
andum etiam est Atthidum scriptores accu- 
ratiores fuisse in constituendis temporibus 
quam historicos superiores.’ The narrative 
of the end of Aristogiton (p. 48 sq.) betrays 
the same liking for sensational stories as we 
trace, for instance, in Phylarchus. It is 
worthy of notice that not a single reference 
to any work of Aristotle’s occurs in the new 
treatise ; yet we might have expected it to 
refer, not indeed to works designed for the 
use of his pupils, but to other published 
works of Aristotle. 

On the whole, there seem to be many 
chances against the view that the treatise is 
from Aristotle’s pen. The facts which make 
in favour of that view are perhaps suscep- 
tible of another explanation, if guessing 
were in place. It is conceivable that matter 
dating from the time of Aristotle, and 
perhaps put into shape by him, has been 
worked up and recast by some other and 
probably later hand. But it is too early as 
yet to hazard hypotheses on this subject ; 
our aim has rather been to examine and in- 
quire. The ground is not as yet half ex- 
plored. If further investigation should 
strengthen the case for ascribing the treatise 
to Aristotle, we shall all heartily welcome 
the result. 

Some may be disposed to ask whether it 
is absolutely certain that the two parts of 
the treatise are by the same hand. On one 
point at any rate they are not completely 
in harmony. The rule of the Thirty at 
Athens is called a rvpavvis in the first part 
of the treatise (p. 106) and an oligarchy in 
the second (p. 129). Here the second part 
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takes the correct view, for Aristotle himself 
regards the rule of the Thirty as an oligarchy 
(Pol. 5, 6, 5, 1305b, 22 sqqg.). Both parts, 
however, are alike in this, that they are 
fond of explaining proverbial sayings, nick- 
names, and the like (see tne first part passim 
and the second, p. 117, 6 dad rod tvravov), 
and that they betray a dislike to extreme 
democracy. If either part was used in the 
preparation of the Politics, one would say 
that the second part is more likely to have 
been made use of than the first. It is pos- 
sible that the description of the various 
kinds of trial for homicide contained in the 
second part (p. 144, 5 sqqg.) was known to 
Aristotle when he wrote Pol. 4, 16, 3, 1300b, 
24 sqqg., and that the information contained 
in the second part as to the magistracies of 
Athens was known to him when he wrote 
the eighth chapter of the sixth book of the 
Politics. In the first part, on the contrary, 
we are sometimes inclined to ask whether the 
Politics is not already in existence and 
known to the writer. Has not the writer of 
p- 106, 8 sqqg. Pol. 4, 4, 25-31, 1292a, 4—37 
before him? Compare also p. 26, 3 sqq. with 
Pol. 2, 12, 3, 1274a, 3 sqq. 

How far is the treatise in agreement with 
the Politics on questions of historical fact? 
We note occasional discrepancies. Some of 
these, indeed, need not trouble us much, for 
the parts of the Politics with which the 
treatise in these cases conflicts are of doubt- 
ful authenticity. For instance, when the 
treatise makes Draco the author of a con- 
stitution, it comes into conflict with a doubt- 
fully authentic passage, Pol. 2,12, 13, 1274b, 
15 sqqg., and the same is the case when, in 
making Pisistratus reign nineteen years, it 
comes into conflict with Pol. 5, 12, 5, 1315b, 
31 sq., where he is said to have reigned seven- 
teen years, and also when, in making The- 
mistocles co-operate with Ephialtes for the 
curtailment of the authority of the Areopa- 
gus, it says what is not said in Pol. 2, 12, 
4, 1274a, 7 sg. But if it is implied in Pol. 
6, 4, 19, 13819b, 23 sqq. that Cleisthenes in- 
creased the number of the phratries—and 
this Busolt seems now to admit (Staats- 
Altertiimer, § 159, note 11: contrast Gr. 
Gesch. 1, 394, 5)—some want of harmony 
appears to exist between this statement, 
which occurs in a quite authentic passage 
of the Politics, and the statement of the 
treatise (p. 56), ra d& yévn kal ras ppatpias 
Kat Tas tepwoivas ciacev Exew ExdoTous KaTa TA 
matpia. And can this statement as to priest- 
hoods be easily reconciled with the fact (Pol. 
6, 4, 19) that Cleisthenes converted a 
number of private worships into a few public 
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ones? The constitution of Solon, again, is 
referred to in Pol. 3, 11, 8, 1281b, 32 sqq¢., 
but not a hint is given us there or elsewhere 
in the Politics that under it the magistracies 
were filled by persons taken by lot from a 
larger number selected by the tribes. A close 
comparison of the two works may well reveal 
other discrepancies. On some matters, how- 
ever, there is no lack of harmony. The view 
taken in the treatise of Pisistratus and 
Theramenes is exactly the view which we 
should expect it to take, though Aristotle 
nowhere says in the Politics what the author 
of the treatise says (p. 80), that it is charac- 
teristic of a good citizen to be capable of 
serving the State under all varieties of con- 
stitution in which law rules. The account 
given in the treatise of the ostracism and 
its object is also to a considerable extent in 
harmony with that which is given in the 
Politics. And if the policy of Aristides 
(pp. 67, 105) is placed in a less favourable 
light than we should expect, inasmuch as 
he is said to have converted a citizen-body 
largely consisting of peasants into an urban 
citizen-body subsisting on pay and exercising 
a despotic authority over the subject states, 
and thus to have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of an extreme democracy, we re- 
member that we are taught in the Politics 
(4, 6, 5, 1292b, 41 sqq.) to connect the estab- 
lishment of a reAevrata Sypoxparia with a 
great increase in the size of the city and with 
the provision of pay, and also that Theo- 
phrastus’ opinion of Aristides was not an 
altogether favourable one (Plut. Aristid. 
c. 25). The statement about Chios, Lesbos, 
and Samos (p. 67), may be reconcilable with 
Pol. 3, 13, 19, 1284a, 39 sqq., if we take it 
to refer to an earlier time than that to which 
this passage of the Politics refers. 

If we pass on to the question of the value 
of the treatise as an historical authority, we 
note in the first place that it is not in its 
earlier or historical section a contemporary 
authority for the facts which it relates. In 
this respect it differs from the histories of 
Thucydides and Xenophon, which deal for 
the most part with contemporary events. 
It rests on the testimony of earlier authori- 
ties, on the testimony of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon, and on that of other 
authorities which it is not easy to identify. 
Occasionally it mentions that the authorities 
used by it differ among themselves (e.g. pp. 
6, 41, 46, 48). More than once (pp. 16, 48) 
the version of an event given by the popular 
party (oi dyuorixof) is contrasted with the 
version of the opposite side. It sometimes 
appears to make use of inscriptions (e.g. on 
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p. 100, and perhaps pp. 82—88 and p. 93), 
and especially of inscriptions recording 
decrees, though whether the writer had 
the inscription itself before him or found it 
reproduced in the pages of some earlier his- 
torian, it is difficult to say. If we could 
believe that the account which he gives us 
in c. 4 of the constitution of Draco is based 
on an inscription, his testimony would gain 
greatly in authority. But it is not easy 
to suppose that Draco’s constitution was 
described in an inscription open to public 
inspection at Athens, when we find that 
other writers are absolutely silent about it. 
When the treatise comes to give an account 
of Solon’s legislation, it makes far more con- 
spicuous use of his poems than of his laws. 
It would seem from ‘ Heraclides Ponticus on 
Constitutions,’ c. 1 (ep. Const. Ath. p. 104 sq.), 
to have given a full account of the earliest 
history of Athens under Ion and Theseus, 
and it would be interesting to know from 
what sources it derived this account. We 
often wonder whence it obtains the means 
of assigning a precise date to so many im- 
portant events. Now and then, as we have 
seen, it appears to accept a fact from Isocrates, 
who is not a first-rate historical authority. 
Sometimes, as Mr. Kenyon points out, the 
version which it gives us of historical facts 
seems to be less probable than that given by 
others (see pp. 47, 98). Its view that 
Themistocles was still resident at Athens at 
the time when Ephialtes humbled the Areo- 
pagus is hardly likely to be correct. In- 
scriptions, however, both those already 
known and those which remain to be dis- 
covered, will furnish the best test of the 
value of the treatise as an historical au- 
thority. 

The second or descriptive part of the work 
seems to be not only fragmentary and im- 
perfect at its close, but also to be incomplete. 
Three important elective magistracies are 
mentioned on p. 110, those of the tapas 
OTpaTwWTLKOV, ot él TO Oewpixov, and 6 Tdv Kpy- 
vav éryseAntys, and though we learn some- 
thing in the treatise of the functions of the 
two former magistracies, no systematic ac- 
count is given us of the functions of any of 
the three. Perhaps an account of this kind 
was given at the close of c. 60 and has 
dropped out in a lacuna, for c. 61 begins 
xeporovover dé Kal Tas mpds Tov TéAEov apxas 
dmdacas, where xai seems to imply that an 
account of other elective offices, not con- 
cerned with war but with the éyxvAtos dtoi- 
knows (cp. p. 110, 5-11, and for the contrast 
of réAeuwos and doikyors Isocr. Panath. § 128), 
has been given in what precedes, whereas in 
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the text as it stands what precedes is a 
notice of the é@Aoéra, who were not elected 
but were taken by lot. We also miss an 
account of the great financial magistracy of 
6 éri rH SvowKyoe, and that may likewise have 
been given in the supposed lacuna. It 
should be noticed that the second part of the 
treatise deals successively with the delibera- 
tive authority, the magistracies, and the 
dicasteries, which is exactly the order fol- 
lowed in Pol. 4. 14-16. 

If we ask whether the treatise appears to 
be the same as that which was known in 
antiquity as ‘Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens,’ there seems to be much ground for 
an affirmative answer. It should be noticed, 
however, that passages are occasionally 
quoted by the lexicographers from ‘Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens,’ which do not agree 
with passages on the same subject found in 
the treatise—instances of this are given by 
Mr. Kenyon on pp. 133 and 147—and that 
passages which we expect to find in the trea- 
tise are missing from it (see Mr. Kenyon’s 
notes on pp. 79, 144, 155). One probable 
lacuna has just been pointed out, and may 
there not be others? Is it quite certain, for 
instance, that the account of Draco’s consti- 
tution given in p. 9 sgq. is complete? We 
are told in the recapitulation (p. 105) that 
the laws were first put in writing by Draco, 
but nothing is said about this in p. 9 sqq. 
It is possible that the treatise has also 
suffered in other ways; it may have been 
altered and abridged, and it may have been 
here and there interpolated. 

A few remarks on points of detail may be 
added before we conclude. 

P. 21, note. It is probably by an over- 
sight that Mr. Kenyon here ascribes the Ora- 
tion contra Neaeram to Demosthenes, and 
the so-called Second Book of the Oeconomics 
(p. 125) to Aristotle. The intermixture of 
verses of Solon with the verses of Theognis 
is not due to Theognis, as might be inferred 
from p. 29, note. Much alien matter has 
been added to the poem of Theognis, but by 
later hands than his. 

P. 48, 17 sqqg. As to the last moments of 
Aristogiton, compare Polyaen. Strateg. 1. 22. 
Here Aristogiton closes the scene with an 
insult to Hippias, as in the treatise, though 
not with the same insult as is there re- 
corded. 

P. 53, last line. zparov pév odv évene mavras 
cis déxa hvAds dvti tov terrdpwv. Should we 
not read cuvéveye in place of ody eee? 
Cp. p. 104, rore yap mparov eis tas Térrapas 
ovveveunOnoav pvAds. 

P. 65, 4. ovdevi ddypat. AaBotoa tH Hye 
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poviav. This is said of the Areopagus to 
contrast it with the Thirty (ep. p. 93, 9 sqq. 
and Isocr. Areop. § 67) and also with the 
Four Hundred (p. 80 sqq.). 

P. 71, 7. rois adaipebevtas ris Bovdts. Not 
‘the persons despatched by the Areopagus,’ 
but ‘the members of the Council of the Areo- 
pagus selected and set apart for the purpose’ : 
ep. Aristot. Hist. An. 6, 22, 576b, 23 apa & 
ovk adaipetrat ovdenia TeTaypevyn TOD dxéver Oar 
Kal dxeveuv. 

P. 85, last line. zparov pév iepov «.t.d. 
Cp. p. 113 top, and Aeschin. c. Timarch. 
ce. 23. 

P. 93, last line but one. é« zpoxpitwv ék 
tov xtAiwv, ‘from persons selected out of the 
thousand, if the text is correct. The 
‘thousand ’were probably the Knights: ep. 
Philochorus, Fragm. 100, Hesych. irmis, 
immeis. 


GAN’ ciciv irmps avdpes ayabot xiAvor. 
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Siornpa tokeuxov avdpdv xAiwv imrovs tpe- 
dovrwv, and see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1, 
305. 

P. 95, 12. tregatpovpevot re tov oBov. 
Does not rov doBov here mean ‘ the object of 
terror’? See Liddell and Scott for this use 
of the word. 

P. 111, 6. The use of pév ovy here seems 
quite regular: see the Index Aristotelicus, 
p. 540b, 42, where Poet. 22, 1458a, 23 sqq. is 
referred to among other passages. 

P. 135, 3. woAcrefas, not ‘ public measures 
in general,’ but, as Prof. L. Campbell has 
already pointed out, ‘ citizenships ’ or ‘ grants 
of citizenship’ : ep. Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 134, dvaypawat dé atrau tis moAtreiav 
eis TO lepdov THs ‘Apréuidos, od Kat ai Aoural 
mrodure{ tat dv layeypappevar ciotv, and No. 315, 
kal dvaypdat omov Kat at Aovrat rodureta 
dvayeypappevat eici. 


W. L. Newman. 


THE dcarryrai. 


éorw 5€ kal cipayyeAAew eis Tos Sukagtas 
édv tis aduxnOy bd rod SiaryTot, Kav Tivos 
katayvaow atiyovcba. Kekevovow ot vopot. 
épecis 8 éori cai rovrors.—Ch. 53 (last line 
but six). 


To read dixacras for the MS. d:arryras in- 
troduces a serious difficulty. Before whom 
is the éeors or appeal to be brought? It 
would naturally be tried by a dixaaryjpiov : so 
that there is an appeal, on the same issue, 
from duxaortat to dixacrai ! 

‘Suurntas’ is a remarkable confirmation 
of the view taken by Bergk of a difficult 

assage in Demosthenes’ speech against 
Midias (89 f. p. 542). Strato of Phalerum 
acting as a duaryrys had given a verdict 
against Midias. Midias waited for the last 
day on which the Arbitrators sat, a day on 
which attendance was casual (6 pév 7AGe TOV 
diarrytGv, 6 S€ ovx HAGe), and ‘induced the 
president to allow an altogether illegal vote,’ 
by which Strato was expelled and disfran- 
chised. Bergk was the first to see what this 
implies—that the duuryrai formed a college, 
and that complaints against an individual 
divacryrys could be brought before the d.acr- 
nrai collectively. (Zeitschr. f. Alterthumswiss. 
1849. See Meier and Schémann, Afttische 
Process p. 333-334). Demosthenes speaks 





of Strato’s disfranchisement in terms which 
suggest that it was final. But this may be 
a rhetorical exaggeration : or perhaps Strato 
had appealed to a duacrjpiov and lost his 
case. (It has been suggested that rodr’ 
éxapicacGe airo in §91 implies this, but 
the inference is uncertain.) 

Bergk proposed to emend the passage in 
Harpocration which Mr. Kenyon quotes :-— 
(s.v. eloayyeAia : GAAn 8 cicayyedia oti Kara 
Tov SuuTyTav: €i yap TLS b7rd SuaLTyTOD dduKnOein, 
efqv Tovrov civayyéAAew mpos Tovs Suk act ds, 
kai dAovs HTyodvTo). Mr. Kenyon’s own proce- 
dure shows that an editor would be tempted 
to alter duarryras into dixacrds. Butit is also 
possible that Harpocration has condensed 
and confused the process, mentioning only 
the tribunal by which the dria was finally 
ratified. 

This procedure is to be distinguished from 
a mere appeal against the decision of an Ar- 
bitrator. A case tried by a (public) Arbi- 
trator could always be referred to the higher 
tribunal of a diuacrypwv. But if the Arbi- 
trator was suspected of having given a fraud- 
ulent or dishonest verdict, he could be ar- 
raigned before his colleagues and disfran- 
chised, in which case de might appeal to a 
duxacrnyptov. 


W. R. Harpies. 
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‘THE DEPOSITION OF PERICLES.’ 


I wisH to suggest, in the light of the new 
evidence, a different solution of the trial of 
Pericles to those hitherto attempted. Grote 
thought that, if Pericles was really deposed 
at all, it was before the elections of 430; so 
that Pericles was again strategus from July 
430 to July 429, and presumably up to the 
time of his death. The view generally 
adopted is that of Gilbert. Accepting the 
view that the strategi were always elected 
on the 22nd Munychion, he supposed that 
Pericles failed to obtain re-election in Muny- 
chion 430, and consequently was not in office 
from Hecatombaeon 430 to Hecatombaeon 
429. But, assuming that the MS. number 
¢ is right, we find from Aristotle! that the 
election of the strategi was held in the first 
prytany after the sixth in which the omens 
were favourable. This makes it possible 
that the elections of 430 should have been 
held in any month between Gamelion and 
Scirophorion. At the beginning of the war, 
the elections to the office of strategus were 
little more than aformality. The supporters 
of Pericles were in power, and it was of 
course necessary to elect men of military 
experience as far as possible ; so that in the 
elections held early in 430 Pericles and his 
colleagues in office were re-elected. All this 
is quite clear from Thucydides. In the 
spring of 430 Pericles left Athens and plun- 
dered the coasts of Peloponnese. An attempt 
on Epidaurus failed. When he arrived back 
in Athens, in the summer, he found himself 
attacked on all sides. The people had been 
making overtures to Sparta in his absence. 
It is not at all probable that his chief oppo- 
nent Cleon had anything to do with these 
attempts at peace. The fleet at once pro- 
ceeded to Potidaea under Hagnon and Cleo- 
pompus, the intention being to attempt the 
capture of the town by assault. This plan 
completely failed : the loss through the plague 
was very heavy, and Hagnon returned, 
reaching Athens about July. Then, at the 
next émyeiporovia, soon after the time when 
Pericles and hiscolleagueshad entered on office 
for the year 430—429, Cleon attacked him, 
having no doubt taken the opportunity of 
securing the support of the peace party. 
The result was that Pericles was suspended 
(aroxeporovnbe’s). Then he was tried on a 
charge of embezzlement and condemned. It 


_1 C. 44. I use the name to avoid an awkward 
circumlocution ; not because I think that Aristotle 
wrote the treatise. 


is not difficult to see why Cleon selected such 
a charge in preference to a ypady) mpodocias. 
In the first place, he knew much more about 
finance than about strategy, and though he 
might bluster in the ecclesia at Pericles’ 
cowardice, it was another matter to bring a 
charge of that nature against him before the 
heliasts. Also it would have been difficult 
to get the support of the peace party in such 
a charge ; since Cleon would be bound to 
take the line that Pericles had been playing 
into the hands of Sparta instead of prose- 
cuting the war with vigour, 

At the beginning of 429 Potidaea surren- 
dered, to the great relief of Athens. The 
siege had cost two thousand talents, a sum 
probably corresponding to nearly fifteen 
nillion sterling. Even in this estimate it 
appears that the cost of the unfortunate 
expedition under Hagnon is not included. 
A force of two thousand hoplites and two 
hundred cavalry was at once sent to the 
neighbourhood, with the object of restoring 
the power of Athens in Chalcidice. It was 
very important to prevent Sparta from es- 
tablishing her influence inthe north-east, and 
the expedition, which was under the com- 
mand of a strategus named Xenophon who 
had been present at the siege, was regarded 
as being of considerable consequence. But 
the affair was a miserable failure. The 
commander-in-chief and the other two 
strategi who were with him all fell in a bat- 
tle near Spartolus, and the troops returned 
without doing anything to retrieve the 
disaster. The Athenians must have regret- 
ted that Pericles was not in office ; and it is 
likely that he had entirely retired from 
politics for a time, owing to terrible family 
troubles. 

At the elections held this year, he was 
once more appointed strategus. In any case, 
the combination of different factions, which 
had been the result of peculiar circumstances, 
could not have lasted long, and the course 
of events since his deposition had not been 
encouraging. It may be doubted whether 
Pericles had to wait till the Panathenaic 
Festival to take up his duties. As three 
strategi had fallen in Chalcidice, it is possible 
that the ecclesia requested him to resume 
office at once, as we know that the ecclesia 
did sometimes appoint extraordinary strategi 
in time of war. The extraordinary powers 
over his colleagues were again conferred on 
him: but, soon after he entered on office, 
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he fell ill with the epidemic. This, as Hans 
Delbriick points out, is perhaps the real 
reason why Thucydides anticipates Pericles’ 
death. 

A few months before the trial of Pericles 
Hermippus had ridiculed him for his faint- 
heartedness. It is probable that the elections 
for 430, such as they were, took place before 
the Great Dionysia, and also before the 
Peloponnesians invaded Attica. Whether 
the play was produced at the Lenaea or at the 
Great Dionysia, it is clear that the charge of 
embezzlement must be connected with 
Pericles’ not very successful expedition in 
the early summer of 430. It is at least certain 
that when Hermippus’ play appeared Cleon 
had only come forward as an opponent of 
the policy of wearing Sparta out. 

Beloch’s notion that there was an officer 
called mpirans trav otparnyav receives no 
countenance from Aristotle. Indeed, it is 
clear that in ordinary circumstances the 
strategi had equal power. Still, it is only 
likely that in the war more cases of a 
otpatyyos attoxpatwp should have occurred 


than in normal times ; so that Gilbert may 
be right in his belief that Pericles was 
otpatyyos av’toxparwp in 431. But no argu- 
ment as regards general practice can bedrawn 
from occurrences during a state of war. If he 
was orpatnyos adroxparup in 431, he held that 
position till the Panathenaea 430. It is likely 
that the superior authority, when it was con- 
ferred, was given by a vote passed in the 
first ecclesia held after the new generals 
entered on office. The necessity of creating 
such an officer cannot have been foreseen so 
long before the new year as the time of the 
elections. Probably Pericles was not made 
otparyyos avtoxpatwp in Hecatombaeon 430, 
owing to the opposition now roused against 
him. This would explain why he had no 
power to hinder the meeting of the ecclesia 
after the Panathenaea of 430; for had he 
been orparnyos aitoxpatwp, he might have 
managed to prevent the émyeporovia taking 
place. It also involves the conclusion that 
the famous self-defence was delivered before 
the Panathenaea of 430. 
E. C. Marcnant. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF DRACO. °’A6. TloA. ch. iv. 


Tuis chapter contains the account of a 
change in the constitution of Athens made 
by Draco. As Mr. Kenyon points out, we 
have no other record of any such change, and 
a well known passage in the Politics (ii. 9, 
9, 1274b, 15) expressly tells us that Draco 
did nothing of the sort. It is therefore im- 
possible that both these statements can be 
due to Aristotle. The latter part of the 
second book has long been suspected by 
critics, but before we accept the new account 
it will be well to examine it rather closely 
to see if it bears internal marks of genuine- 
ness. 

This is the more necessary because there 
is considerable evidence to support the state- 
ment of the Politics—that what Draco did 
was not to make a constitution but to pub- 
lish a code of laws in an existing constitu- 
tion. 

(1) No other writer knows anything of a 
constitution attributed to Draco; not even 
an author who, as Plutarch did, drew his 
information largely and quoted verbally both 
from the roArre‘a and also apparently from 
the authorities used by Aristotle in compiling 
the wodcreia. For Plutarch ‘when speaking 





of the @ecpoi of Draco knows of nothing but 
a code of law. 

Speaking of Solon he says: 

mp@tov pwev ovv tovs Apaxovros vopuous dveihe 
tAnv Tov hovikav amavras Su THY yaXerorynTa 
kal TO péyebos Toy éritipiwv (ch. xvii.)) After 
finishing this topic he proceeds in chap. xviii. 
to give an account of the constitutional 
changes made by Solon. He did not then 
include constitutional arrangements among 
the Gecpoi of Draco. 

(2) Other passages in the toXdureia itself 
support the view taken by Plutarch and the 
Politics. 

(a) Inchap. vii.speaking of Solon, the writer, 
whois indeed here followed almost verbally by 
Plutarch, speaks of the Oexpot of Draco in con- 
nection with the new code of laws made by 
Solon, and makes no reference to him in 
speaking of the constitutional innovations of 
the latter. 

(6) In chap. xli. he recapitulates the main 
points of the history which he has just nar- 
rated, and refers to Draco in the following 
words : 
pera de ravryv 7 ért Apdxovros, év 7} Kal vomous 
dvéypayav mparov. 
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The characteristic feature of the legislation 
of Draco is, we are here told, the publication 
of the law. This agrees with the account of 
chap. vii., of Plutarch, and of the Politics. 
It is inconsistent with chap. iv.: because 
there not a single word is said about the 
publication of the laws ; and instead we have 
described a very remarkable constitution ; 
one in some ways, as I shall show, more re- 
markable than that of Solon. 

There is then sufficient reason for sub- 
jecting the statement of chap. iv. toa careful 
enquiry. 

The passage is introduced in the following 
words : 
pera d€ Tadra, xpovov TWOs ov ToAXOt dteAOdvTOS, 
éx Apworaixpov dpxovtos Apdxwv tovs Gexpods 
Ener’ 4 Se rdgis avrn révde Tov Tpdrov elye. 

Now here 7 rags is meant to refer to 
beopot. 

It is very doubtful whether the words used 
will admit this interpretation. Aristotle 
regularly distinguishes between vouo and 4 
rags THS Todureias. Cf. Pol. vi. 1,5, 1289a, 
15 wodireia pev ydp éor tragis tails roAcow 7 
mepi Tas dpxas—vopor Se Kexwpiopevor Tov Sy- 
Aovvrwy THY TodTEiav, Kab’ ods dei Tos GpxovTas 
dpxew «.7.A. Cf. also 1286a, 3. 

This distinction is maintained in this work, 
ef, chap. vii. and ix. (the rule however is not 
invariable, cf. ch. xxxiv.). 

This seems to be more true of the word 
Geopoi. Oecpoiis avery rare word in prose: and 
where it occurs in Attic prose it seems al- 
ways to refer directly to the beopoi of Draco 
except in a few passsages where it is used 
metaphorically. Plato Phaedrus 248 C uses 
the expression Oecpol ris ’Adpacreias, and in 
Pseudo-Arist. reps koopod 6, 401a, 10 we read 
of Gecpoi rod Oeod. There seems to be no 
other case of its use in Aristotle or Plato 
(except in the Zpistles), and none in the 
Orators except in reference to Draco, cf. 
also Herod. iii. 31. The word and also the 
kindred @éo1a are both used more than 
once in this work. In the passage of Solon 
quoted p. 31: 

Gepovs & dpotovs TO KaxG Te kayaba, 

eideiay cis Exacrov appocas dixyy, 

éypaipa.. 
it obviously refers simply to the ordinances 
of a code of law. In chap. xvi. if Mr. 
Kenyon’s emendation is correct & re yap 
trois Olecpots gilAdvOpwros jv: the use is 
the same (but I expect Oecpuios is the word 
here). In chap. xxxv. he says of tpidxovra 
—kabeihov—xai tov SdrAwvos Gerpov door Siap- 
gurBntnoes etyov. Here the context shows 
that the word has reference only to the 
Solonian code, and not to the constitution. 
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Chap. vii. I have already referred to : the 
word here is used as synonymous with vopos 
and contrasted with zoXirefav éragev. 

We are then I think justified at looking at 
the sentence as it stands with great sus- 
picion. . 

Let us now turn to the provisions of th 
constitution. 

I think I can show that 

(1) At least one of these could not pos- 
sibly have been devised in Draco’s time. 
Nearly all of them are very difficult to re- 
concile with what we know of the state of 
Athens at the time: and some of them are 
inconsistent with other statements in this 
book, 

(2) None of the provisions, some of them 
very remarkable ones, are ever quoted by any 
of the writers who used the work. 

(3) The whole constitution is just like 
those described later in the book in connec- 
tion with the aristocratic revolutions in 411. 


I. The property qualification for the Ar- 
chonship is 10 minae. At this time pro- 
perty was, as we know, reckoned not in money 
but in corn. 

10 minae is equal to a 1000 drachmas. 
The qualification of a fevyirns was to possess 
land capable of producing 200 pédimva: a 
pédiuvos of corn was worth at this time about 
a drachma (Plut. Solon 23, quoting a law 
of Solon). Land of this extent must have 
been worth not iess than 2000 drachmas. 
According to this men were eligible to the 
archonship who were excluded by Solon from 
all office. 

II. Men are eligible to the office of 
otparnyss and immapxos who possess 100 
minae, and have children over ten years of 
age by a wedded wife. 

As to this— 

(a) We have no other record of orparnyo 
at this time: in chap. vii. where a consider- 
able list of officials is given they are not 
mentioned. 

(6) The clause that they must have child- 
ren is also quite new. 

(c) If there were orparnyoi they held only 
an inferior position, and the very high pro- 
perty qualification is unaccountable. 

III. In the next sentence the mention of 
mputaveis causes much difficulty. Who were 
they? Were they the same as the dpyovres ! 
If so, why is this not explained in chap. iii. 

IV. The council of 401 is quite new. More- 
over in chap. viii. Aristotle speaking of 

“Solon says: BovAiy & éroinoe tetpaxociovs, 
éxatov é& Exdoryns pvAjs. This does not mean, 
as Mr. Kenyon suggests, that he altered the 
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number of members from 401 to 400, but 
‘he set up a council of 400.’ The new 
council of 400 is contrasted with the old 
council of the Areopagus. So Plutarch also 
took it, chap. xix. : ovornodpevos de Thy év 
"Apeiw mayw Bovdnv...devtépavy tporkarévepe 
BovAnv. 

V. KAnpotobar 8 Kai tavryv Kai Tas dAAas 
dpxas Tovs trép tpiixovta ery yeyovdras, Kai dis 
Tov avTOV Mi) dpxEW TPO TOD TavTas TepLedGeiv. 
The rotation of all in office was a well- 
known device of later times: but how was 
it applicable to a large body of citizens, 
most of whom lived at a considerable dis- 
tance from Athens? It was in fact the mark 
of a developed democracy (Ar. Polit. vi. 10, 
3, 1298a, 10). 

VI. The next clause shows that the writer 
imagines that this BovAy had the probouleu- 
tic duties of the later BovAy. Is not this 
an anachronism ¢ 

The fact is that the whole of this consti- 
tution is a complete anachronism. It shows 
in every line the influence of the political 
principles which prevailed among the 
moderate aristocratic party at Athens from 
the end of the 5th century. The only con- 
stitutions that we know which really are 
like it are those proposed in the year 411 
by the party of Theramenes. 

The following resemblances are particu- 
larly striking : 

(1) daedédor0 7) roditeia Tois GtAa Tapexo- 
pevors. Of, Thuc. viii. 97: Ar. mod. 7. AO. 
33: Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 

(2) The small property qualification for 
the archons. 

From chap. 29 we learn that in the con- 
stitution there described the archons and 
Prytanes alone were to receive pay: they 
had two obols a day. This implies that no 
high property qualification was required. 
The high qualification for the generals 
would be perfectly natural at this later 
period, but not in 621. 

(3) The BovdAevryjs to be fined for non-at- 
tendance. 

The only instance of such a law at 
Athens is given in this work in chap, 30 
where the constitution of the 400 is de- 
scribed. 

(4) The mention of zpurdévets—orparynyot— 
irmapxor belongs to a later period ; as does 
the rotation in office, and the relations of 
the BovAy to the éxxAnaia. 

The examination thus completely con- 
firms the suspicions caused by the absence 
of external support. It also, [ think, shows 
the origin of the insertion. 

The constitution described betrays the 
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thought of a particular party ; the reformers 
of this school used to advocate their policy 
by maintaining that it really would restore 
Athens to the condition in which it was _be- 


fore the democratic changes began. Many 
as we know looked on Solon as the origina- 
tor of the changes which they deplored 
(Ar. Polit. ii. 9). They would then recom- 
mend a constitution of this kind by saying 
it was like that which prevailed in Athens 
before the time of Solon. This has misled 
some transcriber or editor. After the words 
trois Geo pois €Onxev, influenced by the expression 
at the beginning of chap. iii. he desiderated 
some account of the constitution in the time 
of Draco (it is possible that the expression 
of the Politics xii. 1274 rodureia irapyovoy 
Tovs vouous €Onxev represents some words 
which have fallen out of the text) and 
inserted this passage out of some other book. 

If the whole passage be omitted and Oec- 
pot regain its natural meaning of ‘a code of 
law,’ then the clauses at the end of the 
chapter will acquire much more point. 

‘Draco published his code of law, but the 
Areopagus maintained its position and had 
to guard the [new] laws. And any person 
who had been maltreated could go to the 
Areopagus and show them which of the [new] 
laws had been broken.’ 

James W. HEADLAM. 


Ch. 22, p. 60. éxvdpevoav trois évvéa ap- 
xovras . . . Tois peta tiv Tupavvida mparor. 
It is scarcely possible to get a satisfactory 
sense out of rots. tovs has been proposed : 
tore is as probable an emendation, and tore 
mpatov would give a better antithesis to the 
next clause (oi 5& mporepor mavres Hoav ai- 
peroi). 

Ch. 23, p. 66. éxt 8¢ thv dxdatacw tiv Tov 
Iévev kal tiv tév Aaxedaoviny ovppayiav 
’Apurreidns jv 6 mpotpépas. The sense of this 
passage, as it stands, is in complete conflict 
not only with the statements in other authors, 
but with the general argument of the writer. 
Aristides really urged the Athenians to make 
an alliance with the Ionians, and to draw 
apart from the lacedaemonians. Is it not 
possible that the transcriber has transposed 
dréotacw and ovppaxiav (perhaps because 
they occurred at the end of two successive 
lines in his original)? It is true that Athens 
did not at once formally break with the 
general Greek alliance, but the term dzdé- 
oraots might fairly be applied to the division 
between the Greek states caused by the 
formation of the separate confederacy. 

Ch. 28, p. 78. kai xpdvov per tia diedidou, 
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pera 5€ tTadta KatéAvoe KadXixparys «.7.A. 
Cleophon is credited with the first introduc- 
tion of the diobely ; Callicrates with increas- 
ing it to three obols. Surely xaréAvee is in- 
appropriate. A man who increased a payment 
from two obols to three could not be said to 
abolish the earlier payment. I propose 
xatnvénoe ; the compound does not occur 
elsewhere, but it would naturally have the 
sense of ‘corruptly’ or ‘ wastefully increas- 
ing’; cf. Politics, ii. 1271a, 3 xaradwpodo- 
Kovpevot kal Kataxapifopevor. The passage 
raises other points of interest. Mr. Wyse 
suspects 8vedé50v and proposes diediSoro. But 
if Cleophon held a financial office (as is 
probable from Lys. xix. 48) the active voice 
would be appropriate. Dr. Beloch has argued 
with much ingenuity that Cleophon was for 
some years a member of the board of zopicrrai 
(Rhein. Mus. xxxix. pp. 249 ff.). The use of 
the word dedédov and still more the use of 
the verb zopiZew in this passage confirm his 
argument. Lastly it is not quite certain that 
the dwPedrAia is to be identified with the 
Theoric distribution. Dr. Beloch (i. pp. 
239 ff.) argues that the two obols referred to 
in Ar. Ran. 140 and the dwfedr‘a so fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions really 
denote the dicast’s fee, and that it was re- 
introduced in 410 at the rate of two obols. 
This theory is confirmed by the reference to 
Callicrates quoted by Mr. Kenyon. At the 
same time the use of the word zapatos seems 
to point to the introduction of a new insti- 
tution, and not to the restoration of an old 
one. 
L. WHIBLEY. 
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C. 25.—As regards the story of Themis- 
tocles and the Areopagus, if it is true, 
there arise more difficulties as to chronology 
than those mentioned in Mr. Kenyon’s 
note. Thucydides says (i. 137) that Themis 
tocles was brought by a storm to Naxos on 
his flight to Asia at the time of the siege of 
that island by the Athenians. No one 
dates this siege later than 465 (Pierson) ; 
Schiifer puts it in 466, Kriiger even in 473. 
And yet, according to this story, Themisto- 
cles was in Athens in 462. It is not 
possible to suppose that Themistocles had 
been intriguing with Ephialtes against the 
Areopagus for some years previously, and 
that some time elapsed between his ostra- 
cism and the fall of the Areopagus ; for the 
two events are immediately connected in 
this version. 

Gerorce F, HI. 


c. 52. av pev dporoyaor, Gavarw Cnpiwcov- 
tas, dv 8’ dudurBytaow, eioagovras eis 70 Stxa- 
orypiov. In the editor’s note this is inter- 
preted so as to agree with the statements in 
the lexicographers, who understand épodo- 
yao of the confession of the accused, A 
writer in the Saturday Review for March 21 
points out that the true rendering of the 
passage is, ‘ There are also appointed by lot 
officers called Zhe Eleven, whose functions 
are to take charge of prisoners, and in the 
case of those arrested for thieving, robbery, 
or brigandage, to inflict, if they are wnant- 
mous, the penalty of death, or if they dis- 
agree, to bring them before the ordinary 
court.’ 





WICKHAWM’S HORACE, Vo. II. 


The Works of Horace. Vol. 11. The Satires, 
Epistles, and De Arte Poetica by E. C. 
Wicknam, M.A., Master of Wellington 
College, and formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1891. 


Tue first volume of Mr. Wickham’s Horace, 
which appeared in 1874, bore evident traces 
of being a labour of love. It did not profess 
to make substantial additions to our know- 
ledge of Horace or of Latin, but it was ap- 
preciative and elegant, and contained in the 
way of translation some examples of highly 
ingenious and delicate phrase-making. 
Faculties of this nature sink into quite a 
NO. XLI, VOL. V. 


subordinate place when an editor comes to 
deal with the Satires and Epistles, which are 
full of difficulties for the interpreter and 
present still (in spite of much that has been 
urged to the contrary) some passages where 
the art of textual criticism must be brought 
to bear on the words of the poet. It is not 
surprising that an admirer of the Odes 
should be even somewhat repelled by the 
Satires and Epistles, and that he should feel 
that qualities of mind valuable in handling 
the one are of little use in dealing with the 
other. It would have been hard indeed for 
Mr. Wickham to make his second volume as 
acceptable to the world of teachers and of 
learners as his first was. The first volume 
N 
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entered on a comparatively unoccupied field 
as regards English editions; in the long 
interval which elapsed before the appearance 
of the second volume, its ground had been 
thoroughly explored by two eminent scholars 
and all its material had been thoroughly 
sifted and analysed. The Satires by Professor 
Palmer and the Jpistles by Professor 
Wilkins, though appearing in a series which 
does not profess to aim so high as the 
Clarendon Press, must be at once seen to 
represent a far higher standard of scholar- 
ship than Mr. Wickham’s edition. He 
has made abundant use of the materials 
of both editors, but has not caught the 
spirit of either. There isa certain apathy 
and lack of interest in his work which con- 
trasts greatly with the enthusiastic search 
for truth which characterises that of Pro- 
fessors Palmer and Wilkins. 
In Sat. i. 3, 120 


Nam ut ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 
Verbera non vereor 


we have a reading which, as long as it stands 
in the text of Horace, is a standing argument 
that there is no such thing as a science of 
grammar. If vereor ut may in one passage 
in Latinity and in one only—for the alleged 
parallels are obviously irrelevant—signify 
‘I fear you will,’ then any deviation from 
any grammatical rule in any case and in any 
author is admissible. What should we say 
if we were told that in one passage only in 
English literature ‘I have my doubts about 
his succeeding’ meant ‘I fear he will suc- 
ceed’? Now the case is far stronger against 
the possibility that a Latin writer should use 
vereor ut caedas in the sense of ‘I fear that 
you will scourge’ against the consentient 
practice of Latin writers of all ages and 
conspicuously against his own.! Yet on 
this passage Mr. Wickham does not even 
mention Palmer’s conjecture of nune for non 
which completely restores the sense and 
saves the grammar. He quotes in 
mitigation of the violation of grammar 
(which he calls ‘the departure from the 
usual rule which would have required ne 
instead of ut’) a passage in which wt is not 
in syntactical connexion with the verb of 
‘fearing’ at all; and he says that an 
obviously untenable rendering proposed in 
the Journal of Philology ‘may be right.’ 
Here, again, is a note which makes one think 
the editor had not his own text before him 
when he was writing it; or is it possible 

1 Cp. O puer, wt sis vitalis metuo Sat. ii. 1, 60; 
ne quid deperdat metuens aut ampliet wt remi. 4, 31. 
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that any one has proposed to read in chartis? 
The passage is Sat. i. 4, 132 


ubi quid datur oti 
Illudo chartis. 


The note is:—‘ Jiludo chartis. The depre- 
ciatory use of “ludo” of a man’s own com- 
positions (as in Sat. i. 10. 37, see on Od. i. 
32. 2) with the addition in chartis. Horace 
is giving a final account of his writing of 
Satire. It is his playful and childlike 
method of self-rebuke and self-instruction.’ 
But is it not a playful and childlike way of 
explaining a very difficult expression dludo 
chartis to treat illudo as if it were ludo, 
and chartis as if it were in chartis ? The diffi- 
cult phrase iludo chartis has been rightly 
understood by a scholiast and rightly ex- 
plained by Palmer who quotes him; Mr. 
Wickham explains a phrase dudo in chartis, 
which, if any Latin writer had used it, 
would not seem to require explanation. If 
he really holds that dludo chartis=ludo in 
chartis he should have said so, and should 
have adduced reasons for holding this view, 
and examples supporting it. 
In i. 5, 89 
venit vilissima rerum 
Hic aqua, sed panis longe pulcherrimus 


surely the antithesis shows that the meaning 
is ‘here you have to buy the worst water in 
the world,’ not ‘here water, the cheapest 
thing in the world, has to be bought.’ Mr. 
Wickham follows Orelli in the latter ex- 
planation, and does not mention the former. 

One naturally turns to i. 6, 75 and thus 
finds one’s old friend octonis referentes Idibus 
aera which of course may be right ; but if I 
had no better argument against octonos... 
aeris than that it introduces a new s into a 
verse where there are already as many as 
we want of that letter, I should prefer to 
fall back on the good old plan that I liked 
the old mwmpsimus better than the new 
sumpsimus. 

Just as Mr. Wickham explained ¢Jludo 
chartis as if Horace had written in chartis 
ludo, but without suggesting that dludo 
chartis could really be the same as Judo in 
chartis, so in the very vexed passage i. 6, 12, 
6 where V. has luswmque trigonem, a reading 
which has been accepted by most editors 
since Bentley demonstrated the ineptitude 
of rabiosi tempora signi, he gives in his text 
lusumque trigonem, but renders it in his note 
‘the game of three, a game of ball.’ But 
ludum would have been the word used for 
‘a game’; the words must mean ‘the (game 


























































of) ball already played by me.’ This is the 
poet’s brief way of mentioning that he had 
already played a game of ball though he had 
not mentioned it. He writes that ‘Munro 
thinking trigon was the ball itself would 
either take duswm as a participle =elusum 
“cheated, left in the lurch,” or alter it to 
pulsum.’ Hence Mr. Wickham seems to 
think if érigon is not the ball itself Zusum 
may be something other than a participle. 
What then is dusum? If Horace meant to 
speak of a ‘game’ he would certainly have 
written /udum. 
In i. 9, 36 


et casu tunc respondere vadato 
Debebat 


Mr. Wickham says that vadato is dative. 
But respondere in this sense is always used 
absolutely, and elsewhere vadatus is always 
passive ‘ held to bail.’ Hence it seems far 
better to take vadato as an impersonal 
ablative ‘bail having been given for his ap- 
pearance,’ like intestato, inauspicato. It was 
the feeling that respondere must be absolute 
and vadato passive which led Bentley to 
read vadatus ‘having been held to bail.’ 
What was needed for the defence of the text 
was an exact parallel to vadato taken as an 
impersonal ablative absolute. This Mr. 
Palmer supplied by adducing hoe quod 
satisdato debeo Cic. Att. xvi. 6, 3, ‘security 
having been given.’ This would seem to 
settle the question, but Mr. Wickham does 
not mention it. 
ii. 2, 123 


Post hoc ludus erat culpa potare magistra. 


One looks to this verse to see how an editor 
will treat the comment of Porphyrion. Mr. 
Wickham’s observation is ‘ His explanation 
suggests, though it does not say, that culpa 
had some technical sense.’ Mr. Palmer’s is 
‘This shows he simply knew nothing what- 
ever about it,’ and one feels strongly disposed 
to agree with the latter view. But let not 
the delightful rendering of M’Caul lack our 
humble tribute, ‘each person took as much 
as he pleased, restricted only by the feeling 
that excess was culpable’! Perhaps imbibed 
instead of took would render this’ version 
perfect as a reproduction of the spirit as 
well as the manner of Horace. 

In ii. 8, 6 no notice is taken of a nice 
grammar point ; lent fuit Austro captus aper 
means ‘there was a boar caught’ &. not 
‘the boar was caught’ &e., a rendering into 
ha the uncautioned learner will certainly 
all. 
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The Lpistles do not present the same kind 
of difficultiesas the Satires, and Mr. Wickham 
would seem to have felt more interest in his 
task of editing them. The tone and topics 
are often very like those of the Odes, and if 
the editor has not always satisfactorily 
traced the train of thought, he is in this 
matter as successful as his predecessors have 
been or his successors are likely to be.. But 
in explanation and criticism he does not 
seem to have much of his own to offer, and 
does not always seem to choose the best of 
the suggestions of others. Surely olus omne 
(i. 5, 2) is not ‘a mess of vegetables’ ; 
ingenuis i. 19, 34 demands a note suchas Mr. 
Wilkins has given, and the same may be 
said of deserat i. 20, 10; and in rendering 
honoratum Achillem (A.P. 120) ‘the time- 
honoured character of Achilles’ he has sug- 
gested an impossible meaning for the parti- 
ciple. Again, Haupt’s victo ridens seems 
an almost certain correction of victor violens, 
a most unmeaning expression, in i. 10, 37. 
This conjecture however Mr, Wickham, 
though he does not accept it, at least men- 
tions ; an honour which he might have paid 
to a conjecture which has found so much 
favour in recent times as Ribbeck’s momen 
for nomen in A.P. 253. 

Of many of the notes we have nothing to 
say except that while they are useful and 
good, as far as they go, they are neither so 
useful nor so good as those of the edition by 
Mr. Wilkins which already holds the field. 
A comparison of the two editions will settle 
this question ; we have formed our opinion 
on an examination of several passages con- 
taining matter of interest from the point 
of view of the grammarian and the student 
of history and archaeology: among these 
are matora minorave fama Ep. i. 11, 3; 
utroque pollice i. 18, 66; puteal Lrbonis i. 
19, 8—9 ; frater ut alter ii. 2, 87; palus diu 
A.P. 65 ; cantor A.P. 155; quarta persona 
A.P. 192. 

The last few years have been rather rich 
in floating comments on Horace in the 
magazines both German and _ English. 
Messrs. Housman, Postgate and Palmer have 
all made interesting and instructive sug- 
gestions, some of which at least deserved to 
be mentioned in a large and handsome 
edition like the present. I will mention 
only one here—a suggestion made by Mr. 
Housman on a much vexed passage—which 
seems to me as convincing as it is simple, 
and which could not fail to be interesting to 
students of Horace. He thus punctuates 
A.P. 60— 
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Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 

Prima cadunt ita verborum, vetus interit 
aetas, 

Et iuvenum ritu florent modo nata vigent- 
que. 


Thus an extremely minute change even 
for the modern reader—no change at all in 
the tradition of the MSS.—restores coherence 
to a passage which has puzzled the commen- 
tators from Bentley down, while there is 
nothing either in the construction thus 
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emerging or in the rhythm which is not 
conformable to the manner and practice of 
Horace. 

Mr. Wickham has certainly produced a 
handsome and useful edition of the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace: and, if we cannot 
say that he has contributed much to the 
knowledge of Horace or of Latin, perhaps 
that is because the field has been so recently 
and so thoroughly gleaned. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 





RAWLINS’ AND INGE’S Z7TON LATIN GRAMMAR. 


The Eton Latin Grammar, for use in the 
higher forms. Second Edition, by F. H. 
Raw tins and W. R. Ince (John Murray, 
London, 1890). 


Tus book, which has now reached a second 
edition, is intended for those who have 
already mastered the rudiments of Latin. 
‘Our object has been to explain the facts 
already learnt, and at the same time to add 
to the stock of knowledge already acquired 
and to carry the learner upward to the 
higher scholarship’ (preface by the authors). 
This programme is carried out by an elabo- 
rate treatment of Latin accidence on a 
philological basis, and a _ syntax of 
average scope. Obligations are acknow- 
ledged to King and Cookson’s Sounds and 
Inflexions, Henry’s Grammaire Comparée, 
Brugmann’s Comparative Grammar, and 
Schweizer-Sidler’s Latin Grammar, second 
edition. The present edition is said to have 
been ‘ thoroughly revised,’ and the Headmas- 
ter of Eton claims in an introductory notice 
that it is suitable not only for school use 
but also for students and scholars generally. 

A glance at its contents suggests a num- 
ber of questions of grave moment to the 
cause of classical education, which however 
it is impossible to discuss adequately within 
the limits of a review. 

(1) Is grammar a means or an end in 
school study? Some teachers are using all 
their efforts to hasten the day when the pupil 
leaves off mumbling the dry bones of Acci- 
dence aud commences reading the literature. 
They attempt to limit the amount of gram- 
mar to be learnt to what is really essential, 
and to present that limited amount in the 
most perspicuous and digestible form. The 
facts of grammar may be divided into three 
classes: (a) those necessary for reading a 


language, a surprisingly small quantity ; (5) 
those necessary for writing or speaking a 
language, a moderate quantity ; (c) those 
necessary for answering grammar papers, an 
indefinitely large quantity, which however 
may be indefinitely reduced in proportion 
as examiners become moreenlightened. At 
Eton it would seem that views of this kind 
find no favour. The fifth form boy, who 
ought to have mastered the essentials of 
accidence, is confronted with a grammar, 
in which he makes the acquaintance of ‘ the 
special forms used in Comedy and those in 
vogue in the silver age,’ not to mention a 
liberal selection from inscriptions. Are the 
true ends of classical study furthered by a 
school grammar which gives as endings of 
the nominative plural of the 2nd declension 
-i, -is, -és, -eis (pp. 34, 37), and of the geni- 
tive singular of the 5th declension -é, -é, 
ti, -@, -i, -és (p. 31)? 

(2) If two grammars are to be used in a 
school, ought there not to be some organic 
connexion between them? Would it not 
have been wise to make the advanced course 
strictly supplementary to the elementary, 
and to treat the knowledge acquired in the 
latter as a point of departure? Had this 
been done the authors would have lent power- 
ful aid to the cause of organization and con- 
centration in school work—surely one of the 
questions of the day. They have preferred 
to write an independent book. The whole 
matter of accidence has been thrown into 
the philological crucible, to emerge in a 
new and more formidable shape. Syntax is 
treated ab initio, the simplest definitions and 
rules being repeated. 

(3) Is the attempt to initiate the pupil 
into the mysteries of scientific philology 
consistent with a simple and practical treat- 
ment of the facts of accidence? Take an 




















example from the treatment of the 3rd 
declension in the Eton Grammar. Which 
words of this declension form the genitive 
plural in -twm? The answer given is ‘ those 
which have i-stems.’ Which words have 
i-stems? The oracle replies ‘ The chief test 
of differentiation of 7-stems and consonant 
stems is that the former have gen. plur. in 
-ium, the latter in -wm’ (pp. 51 and 54). I 
nave observed this circle in reasoning in 
other books which attempt to base accidence 
on philology. Has it never occurred to the 
authors that they are offering for bread a 
stone? This criticism does not apply to 
such a book as Schweizer-Sidler’s Grammar 
(2nd ed.), which is avowedly for the use of 
the university student, and therefore omits 
all paradigms. 

(4) Is it not both desirable and possible 
in a grammar to use terms consistently, and 
to observe the laws of logical classification ? 
The authors would seem to belong to a class 
of teachers—that such a class really exists 
must be inferred from the defences offered 
by them in reply to their critics—who 
regard these as points of little importance 
or as savouring of the pedantry of the 
training college. Such teachers deprecate 
your taking them too seriously. But 
surely precision of language may be a valu- 
able instrument of teaching. To use terms 
at random is to convert them into ‘mere 
sound and fury signifying nothing.’ To 
disregard logic in classification is not merely 
to sacrifice a powerful lever, but also to 
accustom pupils to vicious habits of thought. 
Let the reader examine the use of the terms 
‘substantive’ and ‘pronoun’ on pp. 94, 
212, 213, and say whether the statements 
made are the more lucid for being illogical. 
What is gained by such a cross-division as 
is involved in classifying sentences on p. 
214 into (i.) affirmative (ii.) negative (iii.) 
interrogative? As though asentence might 
not be both negative and interrogative 
(Nonne venit?). On p. 216 adverbial 
sentences (clauses ?) are classified (with the 
omission of purpose and the treatment of re- 
sult and consequence as two separate kinds!) : 
but this classification is not maintained in 
the subsequent discussion ; see p. 317, where 
cause is ranged under attendant circumstances. 
On p. 259 we read that a substantive in 
apposition ‘denotes the circumstances in 
which a statement is made.’ The italics are 
mine. Let the definition be tested by one 
of the instances given: Cato senex historiam 
scribere institutt. ‘Case’ is nowhere defined; 
but the Vocative is declared on p. 21 to be 
1 Apparently a misprint: see p. 215 (bottom), 
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On p. 23 


we hear about ‘ Names essentially masculine’: 


‘not, strictly speaking, a case.’ 


the authors mean ‘ Names of males.’ With 
similar confusion of gender and sex the 
Elementary Grammar speaks of ‘the male 
gender.’ 

(5) What is thetrue place of memory work 
in teaching, and how far should technical 
aids to memory be given in a grammar ? 
The authors of the Llementary Grammar say 
that their book is to be ‘learnt by heart’ 
(302 pp.); yet both grammars have aban- 
doned gender rimes and similar memorial 
ruses. Ido not feel at all sure that the 
latter innovation is sound: where a certain 
body of matter which rests on no rational 
principle has to be mastered and carried in the 
memory, memoria technica seems distinctly 


in place. That a whole grammar should be 
learnt by heart can hardly be meant 
seriously. 


To what extent this book will serve the 
cause of sound learning at Eton, viderint 
Etonenses. As a book for scholars and 
students generally, I fear it will prove dis- 
appointing. Perhaps the authors ought to 
be judged leniently. To give a just idea of 
the leading features of early Latin accidence 
and syntax, avoiding sinsof omission andsins 
of commission, would have taxed the resoui ces 
of the first Plautine scholar in Europe. 
Only one who has examined the facts at first 
hand can know when he is on safe ground— 
when he is dealing with real differences of 
usage and when with mere blunders of the 
MSS.2. Only such a one can know what not 


2 To discuss the points of Plautine criticism in- 
volved in this book would lead me too far. But I 
will quotetwoinstances of the sort of thing that I mean. 
On p. 37 the authors say ‘ Plautus wrote hisce oculis 
(Mil. 373) and perhaps 7/lisce (Most. 510) ; Terence 
has hisce (Eun. 269).’ The statement occurs under 
the heading Nominative Plural (of the 2nd declension 
of nouns). Let the authors examine the latest edi- 
tions of the Miles, by Lorenz (1886) and Goetz (1890), 
and they will find ocwli. The reading is uncertain. 
And where are Amph. 974, Capt. Prol. 35, Mil. 1334, 
Pers. 856, Rud. 294, Trin. 877 (examples of hisce) ? 
Why ‘perhaps ¢l/isce’? If the authors think Most. 
510 doubtful, why do they not quote Most. 935.2 
Parenthetically be it said that examples of Aisce and 
illisce are here out of place; they should have come 
on p. 102 (pronouns).—On p. 56 we read, under the 
heading Ablative Singular (of the 3rd declension) ‘é 
appears in forté, morté, part2, pubé, all in Plautus.’ 
Do the authors really feel confident that we ought not 
to read with some scholars -? Not one of these 
ablatives in -é is recognized by Georges in his Lexicon 
der lateinischen Wortformen : each of them rests upon 
a single passage of Plautus. Pubéis not an ablative 
at all, but a dative in its passage (Pseud. 126). Just 


above they quote sine dotei as Plautine ; there is no 
evidence for this at all (see the MSS. in Trin. 714). 
The whole statement is borrowed wholesale from 
Biicheler’s Grundriss der lat. Declination, and without 
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to say, which in grammar, as in poetry, is 
half the battle. The writing of a grammar 
is an art involving a delicate sense of scale 
and proportion. 

The Headmaster of one of our leading 
Public Schools once said to me, ‘What 
need is there of a new Grammar? I sup- 
pose it will give the perfect of moneo as 
monut.’ The Hton Grammar is a curious 
commentary upon this somewhat cynical 
remark. I have noted a number of points 
in which it is more or less out of touch 
with accepted views or with the evidence 
on which such views ought to be based: but 
I have space for only two. From the ill- 
arranged statements on pp. 56, 57 and 71 
about the forms of the abl. sing. of the 3rd 
declension one gathers that adjectives ‘ whose 
stems end in -nti’ form the abl. generally in 
-€, occasionally in -? : ingenti is given as an ex- 
ception, together with present participles 
when used as adjectives. (In the Hlementary 
Grammar p. 24 we find in the paradigm ingenti 
or ingente, and a statement that the present 
participle is declined ‘in the same way.’) If 
so we ought to write elegante sermone, inso- 
lente alacritate, recente adventu, etc. But the 
instances quoted by Neue (second edition, 
pp. 90—95) show that in these and similar 
cases the evidence is all in favour of the 
abl. in ~ On p. 75 we are told that sal is 
generally neuter when it means ‘salt,’ 
always masculine when it means ‘ wit.’ 
This is a strange way of ‘adding to the 
stock of knowledge already acquired.’ The 
dictionary shows that the Elementary Eton 
Grammar was right in giving sa/ and sol as 
masculine: this is the universal gender in 
Plautus, Cicero, Sallust, Catullus, Horace, 
Pliny, in both the literal and the meta- 
phorical sense ; sa/ neuter is found only in 
Lucr. iv. 1162 and in a few fragments of 
authors interesting only to the specialist 
(Fabius Pictor, Afranius, Varro, etc.), in 
one at least of which it is used in the meta- 
phorical sense. On p. 25 we find the quantity 
salubris ; but this is perhaps a misprint, as 
the correct quantity is given elsewhere. 

The Syntax, as a whole, is a much better 
piece of work than the Accidence. It 
shows in several places a laudable effort to 
improve upon current doctrine and signs of 
independent research are not wanting. ! 


observing his significant remark that the difference 
between 7 and ¢ in the MSS. is a comparatively un- 
important fact, as the question is one simply of the 
length or shortness of the vowel. 

1 On p. 309 two new instances are quoted for ne 
with the present subjunctive in a prohibition addressed 
to a particular person: Martial ix. 61. 20, Tibullus 
ii. 6. 28. 
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The treatment of the Supines as Verbal 
Nouns (p. 266 f.) is good, particularly the 
note on the Future Infinitive Passive. 
Conditional Sentences are better classified 
than in the Public School Primer, the main 
results of the discussion in the Classical 
Review i. p. 124 f. having apparently been 
utilized.2 I sympathize with the attempt 
which has been made on p. 326 to dis- 
tinguish sentences like Accusavit Socratem 
quod iwventutem corrumperet and Rogo quo 
eas from sentences containing Oratio Obliqua 
proper.2 But the new term introduced for 
the former—‘ Described Speech ’—can hard- 
ly be regarded as a happy one. ‘Contained 
Speech’ would be better : but why ‘Speech’ 
at all? Are not such clauses best described 
simply as Object and Subject Clauses (Noun 
Clauses)?!—The verb in the ‘Described 
Question,’ i.e. Dependent Question, is said 
to be ‘naturally Subjunctive’ (p. 334). 
Why ‘naturally’? English, like Old Latin, 
habitually uses the Indicative: I am afraid 
boys who are beyond the stage of writing 
the! Indic. in Latin are apt to put in the 
Accus. with Infin. Their teachers are per- 
fectly within their rights in telling them 
that classical Latin, as a matter of fact, de- 
mands the Subjunctive; but the word 
‘naturally’ will not enlighten them. Se- 
quence of Tenses (p. 337) is rightly denied 
in Consecutive Clauses, though this is not 
consistent with the Hlementary Grammar, 
p. 152; but there is no mention under this 
head of sequence in Dependent Questions or 
in Noun Clauses dependent on expressions 
like accidit, factum est, etc. If, as the 
pupil would gather from p. 336, sequence is 
confined to Final Clauses, then there is no 
need to speak of ‘sequence’ at all; for it 


2 I object however (i.) to saying that two Pluperf. 
Indicatives are ‘unintelligible’; a sentence like si 
peccaverat, pracmium non meruerat is quite possible, 
though no instance has been quoted : (ii.) to repre- 
senting the protasis of si hic sis, aliter sentias as 
‘rhetorically possible’ ; the old Latin sis here is pre- 
cisely = esses : (iii.) to calling the Subjunctive in 
o mihi practeritos referat etc. ‘ hypothetical’ ; this is 
quite inconsistent with pp. 308, 311, 316: (iv.) to 
speaking of cases like st fractus illabatur orbis impa- 
vidum ferient rwinae as cases of substitution of an 
Indic. for a Subj. in the apodosis: I think the Indic. 
is here quite normal, as in Engl. ‘Should the welkin 
crack and fall upon him, the ruins will strike him un- 
dismayed’ ; cf. my note on Plautus, Rudens 1021. 

3 The rules for Oratio Obliqua on p. 331 contain a 
slip, five times repeated : dicit si peccet doliturwm esse, 
without se (subject of Infin.). On Pp. 332 f. the rules 
for conditional sentences in dependence are in part 
antiquated by the reseaches of Stegmann: the ordi- 
nary way of expressing sentences like sz peccaret 
doleret and st peccavisset culpatus essct (Passive) in 
dependence on an expression like factwm est ut is to 
leave the Subjunctive unchanged in both claaises, 
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is quite sufficient to say that the present 
subjunctive in Final Clauses expresses a 
present purpose, the imperf. subjunctive a 
past purpose. The only two cases which 
experience in teaching Latin prose shows to 
be difficulties are ignored on pp. 336 f. ; 
they are (i.) cases like nescio quot fuerint 
(not essent), (ii.) cases like accidit ut una 
nocte omnes Hermae deicerentur (not detecti 
sint) ; the rule given under another heading 
(p. 327) is directly misleading.—A ppendix 
IV (p. 207) recognizes an Aorist Sub- 
junctive, as well as a Future Perf. Subj. ; 
this will be regarded as an improvement by 
some teachers ; but are Livy 44. 22 and 
Plaut. Rud. 730 good examples of the 
Future Perf. Subj.? In the latter noveris 
=noturus sis; cf. line 756 and Pseud. 464, 
where the pres. subj. is used in the same 
sense: do the writers mean to call notwrus 
sis a Fut. Perf. Subj.? It is strange that 
in the Accidence (p. 130) amaturus esse is 
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called ‘Future and Fut. Perf. Infin.’— 
Appendix VI (p. 210) contains a good list 
of Past (Perfect? cf. p. 140) Participles of 
Deponent Verbs with passive sense, on 
which a good deal of trouble has evidently 
been expended.! 

In conclusion I would say that the Syn- 
tax, if carefully revised in the next 
edition, may become a very serviceable 
treatise. If I may venture to add another 
hint to those given above, 1 would ask the 
authors to consider firstly whether the 
remarks on Plautine syntax should not be 
either abolished or else rendered more com- 
plete ; and secondly whether they have not 
laid too much stress upon the ‘ pedigrees’ of 
the Cases. 

KE, A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
1 Should not comitatus (from the parallel Active 


form comito) have been included, if augwratus (from 
auguro) is admitted ? 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE ’A@HNAION IIOAITEIA. 


Tue following list includes all the emen- 
dations which have been received by the 
Editors between Feb. 21 and March 21, ex- 
cepting those which were already anticipated 
in the last number. Each emendation is 
assigned to its author by his initials as 
under :— 


F. Blass* (3.), E. H. Brooks (EHB.), 
J. B. Bury t (JBB.), 8. H. Butcher (SHB.), 
R. Ellis (E.), H. van Herwerden { (®.) 
(who promises an edition shortly), G. F. Hill 
(GFH.), G. E. Marindin (GEM.), J. B. Mayor 
(JBM.), W. R. Paton (WRP.), A. Platt (AP.), 
H. Richards (HR.), W. G. Rutherford (R.), 
J. A. Stewart (St.), R. Y. Tyrrell (T.), 
L. Whibley (LW.). 


Mr. Kenyon has kindly compared the 
emendations with the papyrus and added 
a note (signed K.) where the former are 
not inconsistent with the MS. reading. 


P. 3, 1. 6. tots pev] adAXos. Read rots re 
JBM. %., ®. (or xai rots.) HR., [rois re 
MS., I think. K.] 

P. 3, 1 2. eat ravrns tis pucddcews 


* In Lit. Centralblatt for Feb. 28. 
+ Partly or wholly in Academy for Feb. 28, 
and March 7. 
t In Berl. philol. Wochenschrift for March 14, 





cipydZovro. Read perhaps iaép or reps 
M., dro J., %. [I think the MS. has the 
accusative (in abbreviated form) tavr(nv) 
(qv) picOwo(w). K.] 

P. 3, 1. 6. Should not dedaveerpevor be 
substituted for dedeuevor here and on p. 13, 
1.7% Thesupplement rots daveicjacw in the 
former passage then requires alteration. 
WRP. For x{ai dedeuevor] read perhaps xai 
irevOvva. The phrase timrevOvvos téxwy oc- 
curs in an inscription cited by Rost and 
Palmer. JBM. 

P. 3, 1.9. [dpxav py perjexew. Read 7d 
THS yNS py perexew. B., 

P. 4, 1.2. Baolwreds re cat rod]euapyos. 
Has the editor assured himself that the 
writer of this treatise ever uses te xai in 
juxtaposition? R. 

P. 5,1. 3. dua rod yiyverOar. Read r6. Cf. 
26, 6, de. HR., 3%. [Possible. K.] 

P.5,1.4. oAeuixa for rordgua. G., HR. 

P. 6, 1. 4. éri "Axdorov [ris toAews dps jew. 
Would not [Bacréws apéjev be a better 
supplement? AP. 

P. 6,1. 6. zapaxwpyodvrwv tov Kod[ pdar] 
..7O apxovtt *Swpedv*. The meaning is that 
the Kodrids resigned their prerogatives in 
favour of the archon. Read perhaps rév 
yepov. JBB. May not dwpedv have much 
the same force? Cf. Dem. 157, 6 ras zoXt- 
Tuas dwpeds, explained by Reiske to mean 
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immunitates, jus epulandi in Prytaneo, ke. 
JBM. 

P. 6,1. 7. émorépws ror’ éxe for rov. B. 

P. 6,1. 9. war|piwy? on account of émGe- 
ros; cf. cap. 57 ff. BB. [7d pdtv rav 
wat |piwv. %. |I think this is right: the 
py seems discernible. K.] 

P. 6, 1. 11. ddda[ra vedrepa]. 3B. 

P. 6,1.16. Read éyévero rAnv % (or ARV 
ei) évavows. R. 

P. 6,1. 17. If [obror] refers to the Ba- 
orevs, Trohéuapxos, and dpxwv, then we should 
read mpo€xover Twv ddiuv, and regard from 
‘Oexpobérar S& modXois’ to ‘éviataws’ as 
either misplaced or parenthetic. If d\AjAwv 
is read in 1. 18 we must change zpo¢xovow 
to diéxovow. R. 

P. 6, 1. wt. jRoav & ovx apa Tavres ot 
évvéa, dpxovres. This could not express the 
fact that the archons had different offices or 
courts. Now Mr. Kenyon’s oxyoav was 
probably a vox propria for the archons’ office 
or court. Cp. dn dé éorépas ovens Kai oKdTous 
épxerat Metdias obtoci mpos TO TaV dpxovTwv 
oixnpa [office] cai xaraAapBaver tovs apxovras 
efvovras (Dem. Meid. 542). Domus is used 
in the same sense in Juv. xiii. 160. The 
imperf. is not so suitable as the aorist in a 
general statement about the past. T. 

P. 11, 1. 1. There is no need to alter 
éXdrrovs. What we want is ris 8 dAdas 
dpxas <ras> éAdrrovs. The article is omitted 
repeatedly in this text. HR., %., ®. 

P. 11, 1. 3. otk eAdrrov’ 7} Exarov pov 
€Aevbépwv. As the note remarks, 100 seems 
a very improbable number, when for the 
superior office it is only 10. This may be 
obviated, and the sentence made to corre- 
spond with the preceding sentence by reading 
ovk éAdrrov’ Exaorov 4 pvav édevbépay (i.¢. 
8 minae). The alteration might have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of the numeral 
letter. GEM. 

P.11. orparyyois 5& Kai imrapyous ovciav 
atropaivovras ovK éhdrrov’ 7) éxarov prov éXev- 
Oépwv (lege éhevbépar) kal tatdas ék yaperhs 
yevaikds yvnoious trtp déxa érn yeyovoras: Tov- 
TOUS de Selly elvac] TOUS mpurdvers Kat Tovs 
orparnyovs Kal Tovs immapxous Tod yévous pexpi 
eiXOvav .. . The words dciv elvac give no 
sense, and a note tells us that the original 
word began with &. We expect some ex- 
planation in regard to the provision that 
strategoi and hipparchoi must have sons of 
ten years or over. The sons of course were 
to be pledges for the conduct of the fathers ; 
and consequently some official supervision 
must have been exercised over them. We 
must suppose, for example, that the son of a 
strategos would not be allowed to leave 
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Athens during his father’s year of office. 
Read, then, rovrovs 8¢ d:{arnpeiv] trois mputar- 
els Kal TOUS OTPaTHYOVS Kal TOds immdpyxous *rod 
yévous* péxpt ebbvvav. A board, consisting of 
the Prytaneis, the Strategoi, and the Hip- 
parchoi, was to watch closely the sons of the 
officers in question, rovrous referring to yvnai- 
ovs aidas. Or perhaps we should punctuate 
after mpvraves; in that case the duty de- 
volved on the Prytaneis alone. SBB. TovTous 
be dey civac] Tous mpurdves kal Tods oTparn- 
yous Kat TOUS immdpxous TOU yevous peéxpe evOvviov 

+ TAS s ék Tov avrov TéXovs Sexopevous obrep 
ot oTpatyyot Kal ot irrapxou. Here, as in 
many other places, words have got into the 
wrong place. I would read rovrous dé deiv 
Kpartetv TOUS Bexopevous (rovs oTparnyous 
Kal TOUS immdpxous) TOU Y, ép Ws pexpe evOvvav 
€ bOvvras ry €k TOU avrov TéXoUS mpuTaves 
ovmep of oTpaTyyoi Kai oi irmrapyo.. Compare 
p- 140, 1. 1l—kxpareiy péxpr apyns rédovs. 
The writer uses yepar, p. 144, 1. 2 ; 

Read rovrovs dé duadpvAdgar robs mpuraveis, 
Kai To’s oTpaTyyovs Kat Tors immapxovs 
Tovs Evovs pexpt evOvvav, eyyuntas 8 ex Tod 
avrod téAovs [ui] tapacyopevous x.7.A. The 
prytanes are to keep in custody the children 
of the strategi and hipparchi, and the strategi 
and hipparchi themselves during the period 
which elapses between their retirement from 
office and their audit, unless they give four 
sureties, &c. WRP. [But is there the 
slightest hint of such a regulation existing 
at Athens 4] 

P. 13,1. 7. éri 8 rots cdpacw joav dede- 
pévot. There would seem to be no parallel 
anywhere for this figurative use of dedenévor. 
The verb is only used of actual bonds or im- 
prisonment. Is it possible that we ought to 
read dcdaveerpevort Cf. daveifew emi ois 
owpacw, p. 15, 1. 14, and perhaps p. 3, 1. 6, 
where, if I am right, we must not insert 
dcdenevo. HR. 

P. 14, 5. It has occurred to me with 
regard to the words xai yap éxyAavvey on p. 
14 of Mr. Kenyon’s Aristotle on the Athen- 
tan Constitution, that they may be the 
beginning of a third verse (expressing the 
strife between the parties), and that the 
rest has fallen out. Perhaps they were 
inserted by some one who knew how the 
lines continued. 

If they are part of the text, perhaps 
ENHMYNEN might be suggested, (7c. he 
came to the assistance of the country). 
EKNPAYNEI also occurred to me, though 
it has no classical authority. GFH. 

P. 14,1.5. The words misrepresented by 
the unmeaning xai yap éryAavvey seem to be 




















part of Solon’s poem, and to describe the 
distracted state of Athens, perhaps xai yap 
ér’ jAaive (‘is distracted’), T, [But do we 
not want the xai yap to introduce mpos éxaté- 
pous brép Exarépwv paxerar 4] 

P. 15,1. 7. Perhaps for dpria read ap6u0. 
Cp. Theog. 1312 dpOpuos 75 piros. T. 

P. 16, 1. 6. For [pera 52] ob rodd, read 
torepov Se (or pera b€ ratra) od todd, ‘not long 
afterwards.’ T. 

P.16, 1.12. For [vop]ovs read érépous. 3B. 

P. 16,1. 17. jperexpovocaro may be right. 
The idea of a balance underlies the word, as 
in rapaxpoverOat ; and ‘he shifted the balance 
of affairs’ would be a not unnatural way of 
saying ‘he changed the face of politics.’ T. 
I previously suggested xareravoaro, thinking 
the middle voice might be due to Solon. I 
think now the right reading is 6m 8é... 
yorowvTa KaTéravoe, TO<VTOV> Kal év Tots 
Trompacw avTos peuvyta. péuvytar ‘ deside- 
rates’ Tovrov. . 

P. 17, last line. <ra> tysjpara. B. 

P. 20,1. 2. édf’ 7 instead of ef o. B., B. 
[corrected in 2nd ed. 

P. 20, 1. 3. It is impossible that an in- 
scription should consist of two pentameters. 
Read 

immov Audidov “AvOeniov dvéOnxe Oeoiar ; 

and, in the next lines, read éraprupov for 
éxpaptupov. T. For éxwaprupav read éx trav 
dpurtepov. %. I should prefer to read Acdi- 
Lov ’AvOepiwv tyvd eixov’ One Oeotor as more 
metrical, nearer to the MS. and more easily 
leading to the existing corruption. The 
letters oveOyxe naturally suggested the 
familiar dvé@yx<, and later scribes would drop 
the unmeaning ex and change the line to a 
pentameter by reading @eois. JBM., HR. 
Nor do I see the objection to éxpwaprupav, of 
which the first meaning in Stephanus is 
palam testificor, Aesch, Hum. 461 Aovtpwv 
efepaptipe povov, and Aeschin. xv. 19 éis 
ToAAovs éxpaptupyoa being cited as ex- 
amples. Even the technical sense (thus 
defined in Htym. Mag. éxpaptupia ye yevo- 
pean dvayyvwocKerat Stav tis 7 TeAEvTHON 
7) trepdpios yévytar) would be quite appro- 
priate here, cf. Schoemann on Isaeus, iii. 
77, ‘The horse standing by his master’s 
side in the bas-relief may be cited to prove 
that the term immds signified 76 imrmorpodeiv 
dvivacbar’ (p. 19). If any change is needed 
I should prefer to put as before éexpaprupav, 
as Mr. A. 8S. Murray has suggested to me, 
‘stands by as though proclaiming,’ rather 
than to read onpaivovow. For the participial 
construction cf. Soph. Ant. 995, and Anti- 
phon, 115, 21, pnvier 6 Odvaros airov e& ém- 
Bovdjs arobavevra. IBM. 
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P. 21,1. 4. For mpoxpiver read mpovxpwe. 
%B. (or zpoxpivor) HR. 

P. 23,16. For [jv 8& rav] read émi be 
tov. B. 

P, 24, ll. 2, 3. év rots vopors trois S]oAwvos 
ols odkere xpavrat (olov [eixds) yélyparra. For 
otov eixos I would suggest of viv. St, 
HR. 

P. 24, 1.9. ra mAciora kai péyora tov 
moXitav duernpe. Read trav roditixov. HR. 

P. 24, 1.10. For [70d] read xai, as in p. 9, 
1.2. %. 

P. 25, 1.1. For riv mpddaoi[y rod xodag-] 
erOar, read riv mpddacw rod éxriver Oat. 
Read eiOvveo Ga. 

P. 26, 1. 8. dvdyx(n 7 v] read dvdyxn 
mohAds. 8. 

P. 27,1. 1. xvpios seems to me impossible. 
Perhaps for éyn [6 djos «]vpuos we should 
read éyy Ta Sixarrnpa. GEM. 

P. 27, 1. 7. tiv trav ypeov. HR, 8. 
(with Rin C. R., p. 91.) 

P. 27,1.11. Om. per. %. 

P. 27,1.12.dpaypais. B. 

P. 27,1. ult. For z|p|eis cai é€jxovra, read, 
perhaps, ws xaf’ é€. The abbreviated sym- 
bols for xai and xara are very much alike. 
T. But xaé is not abbreviated here. K. 

P. 28, 1. 7. For édoyioaro, read évodi- 
gato. %. 

P. 28, 1. 14. Kai ras ordoes dpdorépas 
perabécOa. The facsimile seems to point to 
a somewhat longer word than perabécOa, 
which can hardly be right. Perhaps pera- 
peeoOa. Both parties repented of having 
accepted Solon as reformer. JBB. The 
writing straggles a little, but every letter 
of perabéobau is traceable. K. 

P. 28,1.17. For js [pevror] rapadAdg[as 
ddgys] read 7) cpixpov tapadAdEew: 6 dé (zap. 
being transitive, Zop. iii. 5, p.119a, 15). 8B. 

P. 30, 1, 5. 

& pev yap elra ov Oeoiow jvvaa. 

[adda 8 al’ pla}rny eepd[ov], odd€ por rupav- 

vidos 
avddve. Bia te [pelle odd meipas xOoves 
matpisos kaxoiow écbXovs icopoupiav exe. 
The contrast is between the things which 
Solon did and the things (a\Aa) which he did 
not do, but which the demos on the one 
hand, and the aristocracy on the other, 
wanted him to do. Therefore read 

GAXa 8 ob parnv éepdov. IBB., B. 

Would it not make better sense to read 
TadXa 8 od parny ‘the rest of my actions (as 
distinguished from the mere fulfilment of 
promises) were reasonable’? JBM. 

[Bergk gives ad in the quotation from 
Aristides, but apparently the MSS, of the 
latter have ov. K.] 
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P. 30, 1.7. Read dvddver Bia tu xweiv. 
JBB. jviave. HR. avdaver. 

P. 30,1. 12. As Mr. Kenyon informs me 
that the MS. may be read vyyayov at the end 
of this line, it is clear we should read 


’ 4 ‘ a .Y CJ , 
ey b¢ trav pév civexa Evvizyayov 


djpov. 


How to fill up the rest I cannot guess satis- 
factorily. The meaning should be ‘On the 
one hand I gathered together the people, and 
on the other refrained from making myself 
tyrant.’ Compare Politics iii. 14 4 da 76 
cvvayayeiv [7d ARGOS]. . . éyiyvovtro Bacwrcis 
éxovrwy. AP. déovyiAarov cannot be satis- 
factorily explained. Some word meaning 
‘enslaved’ would suit the dovAevévrwy mpdre- 
pov above. There may have been a word 
CevyjAarov or fvyjAatov, and we might read 
ovvexa LvynAatov. Lvynddpov, which does 
exist, is further from the text. GEM. I 
conjecture “Eye d¢ rovtwv ceiver dgovy- 
Aarov | Sypov riwyv (1) trav mpiv Tvyav raved 
viv (viv?) or é€Avodpnv (eppvoduy 4). 
éravodunv is certainly wrong. #. Perhaps 
agovnAarow—ri—rvyxeiv. The Berlin papyrus 
has -capav, what precedes being illegible. %. 
Can there be an allusion to the revolving 
agoves on which the Laws of Solon were en- 
graved? If so, dgovyAarév (from dgovyAaréw) 
would be a poetical synonym for voyoberav, 
and would be taken with éxavoadpyv; or 
perhaps we should read ovvexa gevjAarov = 
‘treated like a stranger and banished.’ See 
1. 8 of this fragment. T. 
P. 30.1. wt. For ruyav, read ruxeiv. T. 
[Possible. K.] 
P. 31, 1.8. Read xpeots, comparing © 
57. %. 
P. 31, last line. The MS. gives 


eu yap 70edov 
avrows evavtio[ rly yvdaver Tore 
avbis Se avrourw ovrepa ppacaiato 
ToAAwy av avopwv 79 exnpwOy rods. 


In 32 the MSS. of Aristides, who quotes the 
same passage, give & rois for avrois: in 33 
avéis 3 & rotow arépos absurdly. The letters 
of the papyrus point to adfis 8 & totic. Oyrépa 
or Oarépa. For ¢pacaaro the MSS. of Aris- 
tides give Spaca: dua. It seems probable that 
in -aro of the papyrus the first two letters 
are a corruption of Al (into AT), and that 
the whole verse ran originally thus : 


avfis & & rotor Oarépa Spaca diya. 


dixa, Ahrens and O, Schneider. ‘Had I been 
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willing to carry out separately what at the 
time was the wish of the opposite party, 
and again what pleased those on the other 
side.’ E, 

P. 32, ll. 1, 2. rére may be defended by 
p- 30, 1. 3. Is zoey admissible in Ionic 
verse? dixa is no gloss but a conjecture of 
O. Schneider’s. AP. 

P. 32,1. 2. Probably we should read 


abbis 8 & roicd av arepo. ppacaiaro. T., 


P. 32,1. 4. dAxiy rotevpevos seems to be 
right ; — Sophocles 0. C. 459. AP. 

P. 32,1.6. For air[ od] read airav. %. 

- 33, 1. 5. wat médw ere wréprrw *rpv 
avr airtav dpxaiav* éroinoay. The editor’s 
suggestion, dia ryv airnv airiav adpxnv ovk 
éroinoav, gives the required sense, but does 
not explain the corruption. Read rjv airiv 
airiav dvapxias. The omission of one ay 
caused the corruption. dvapxia is the nega- 
tive of dpyy, ‘archonship’ (cf. Xenophon, 
Hell. ii. 3, 1). JBB. Surely the evidence 
points rather to 7 air? airic. avapyiav éroinre 
(HAYTHAITIQAANAP XIAN ENOTH- 
CEN)? RB. The emendation already pro- 
posed, dua tiv airiv airiav avapxiav éroincay, 
is neat, if the phrase can be maintained, 
but it appears to me’to be rightly questioned. 
Ti avrnv aitiav dvapxias érouoavro occurred 
to me, but I am inclined rather to propose 
dua tiv aiti airiav dvapxor joav. The first 
corruption, whence the rest followed, may 
have been the repetition of dvapyo, so 
that arriavavapxovavapxoinvav was produced. 
GEM. For airiav dpxaiav read éru avap- 
xtav. %. ; 

P. 36, 1. 4. ot ryv ddAtyapxiav eLyrow 
Perhaps é{jAow here and on p. 93, 1. 6. 
JBB. 

P. 36, 1. 6. TMpoceKendo pnvro 8€ rovrois of 
Te dd lppqnives 7a. xpéa x... Read zpoceve- 
véunvto. The word is often used of attaching 
oneself to a certain party or person. Cp. 
Dem. Ol. ii. 29 of & ddA zpoovevéunobe ot 
pv ds rovrous, ot S& ds éxeivovs, Dem. (1) 
Ep. iii. 2 tore rais tov Sypov mpoapécecr 
mpocévermev éavtov, Dem. (?) Aristog. i. 43 
ov guwdpovoio. mpoocvemovtes attovs TovTYy. 
SHB. 

P. 36, 1. 6. Has Soxiwraros eivar Soxdv 
been inserted from p. 37,1.1% R. 

P. 36,1.10. xardravow for xaracracw. 
®. xarddvow. %., HR., WRP. xardAvow MS. 
K. 

P. 39, 1.1. émépawev ove. B. 

P. 41, last line. rore rparov (ef. 58, 
5). B. 

P. 42,1. 11. [povg ee, a puxpor. 
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The restoration is certainly wrong. The al- 
ternative expressions are puxpdv or wry 
puxpa, and the verb should be édyuxyépyce or 
édwvyce, or something of that kind. Is the 
a certain? I cannot discover from the fac- 
simile. JBB. Read [émirndes 8 epovyjoe 
puxpdv. The facsimile at least shows no 
sign of ain -acev. It may be observed that 
Polyaenus does not seem to have had before 
him the same text of the Const. of Athens. T. 
[puvav 8 eexAnorlacey pexpdv for duvy. W. 
[I don’t think there is much doubt about 
thea. K.] 

P. 43, 1.12. dere dtalpe]pes eyewpyotvro. 
rovro © ézoie x.7.A. This adverb and the 
middle verb are, of course, impossible. The 
MS. has eyewpyouvta. Possibly dare idiovs 
dypovs eyewpyouv. Kal rovto 8 éroie x.7.2. 
JBB. I would suggest dore dueréAovv yewp- 
yoovres, and dypotkors for a[ zo |pod s} in the 
previous line. 

P.44, 1.11. drexpivato <airév> dyvoov. ®. 

P. 44, 1.15. éxypeias jovyiav. 3B. 

P. 44,1. 20. péyorov 8 ravtwv jv [rov 
dpecxo|yévov. Perhaps trav zpocayouevwv 
or Tpocayayopévwv, as tpoodyerOar exactly 
means sibi conciliare. After [trav tpocayayo-| 
pévwv I suppose rov djpov to have fallen out 
of the archetype before 76 Syporixdy. T. 

P. 44, last line. 6 6 mpooKadcodpevos 
hoBnbeis EAXirev. Read éfédurev. Cf. 12, 4 
éxXeirot [Tv aivjodov: Deinarchus, 3, 98 rod 
viv éxAeAourdtos Tiv Kpiow: Plat. Laws, xii. 
943 A éay 5€ tis éxAelry Twi KaKy pa) OTpaTy- 
yov adévrov. HR. 

P. 44, last line. yewe [rupavvar. Rather 
év tH) d&pxp on account of the following 
exréeoo... . ereAdpBave. B., B. 

P. 45, 1.4. Kai mpds dudorépovs erepixer 
kahas. Read dudorepas, viz. ras dpirias cat 
tas Bonbeias. WB. 

P. 45, 1. 7. wat d% Kai 5 podurra Kalyx Jwv 
mpos THS Tupavvidos. This is untranslatable. 
The MS. has zpos (nv) t(ys) Tupavvidos. 
Perhaps read xa6jxwv mpos mpostatas tr. The 
law referred both to the tyrant himself and 
to those who were chiefly instrumental in 
establishing a tyranny. zpoordra: (almost 
‘ringleaders ’) covers both. For the expres- 
sion cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 1, 36—zpoorarat 
yevopevor Tis eipyvys. JBB. Perhaps xa6[az- 
Topev los. , 

P. 45, 1.10 ff. Read perhaps érc<yepoivre 
or -r.Bewevw> trpavvidi xré. CFE. 38. ®. 

P. 45,1.17. Anpotor<v ot> dackovres? B. 

P. 46, 1.1. joav dé dv0 pev ex THs yaperis 
. . . Ovo 8 ék tas "Apyeias x.7.A. This would 
imply that the Argive Timonassa was only 
a concubine of Pisistratus; but the author 
knew that she was his wife, for in the next 
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sentence he tells us so—éynyey yap x.7.A. 
The opposition is clearly between the first 
wife and the second. Read, therefore, ék tijs 
aporns yaperiis (or tis yaperis Tis mpérys). 
The corruption (in either case) was due to 
the homoioteleuton trys. JBB. tis <'Art- 
Kis> yaperjs. WD. 

P. 46,1.8. éwi TadAnvids, as in 42,5. 3B. 
[ériin MS. K.]} 

P. 46,1. 9. dev kat % mpos tods ’Apyetous 
éveorn piria Kal ovvepaxéoavTo xiALon THY év 
TladAnvide paynv Mevovrrpdrov kopicavtos. It 
was pointed out in the last number that 
kouicavros was an unsuitable word to use of 
Pisistratus himself, It is rightly used of an 
ally or subordinate, as in Herod. i. 61, speak- 
ing of this very expedition, Avydapus zpobv- 
pinv mreiotnv wapeixeTo Kopioas Kal xpyjpata 
kat avopas. By changing the first three letters 
of Ileototrparov we get the name of one 
closely connected with Argos and likely to 
have brought an Argive reinforcement, viz. 
Hegesistratus, the son of Timonassa, P.’s 
Argive wife. The only question is whether 
he was old enough to do this, as he is stated 
in 1. 17 to have been much younger than his 
brothers. We learn however from Herod. v. 
94 that within eight years from this time he 
was old enough to be placed in charge of 
Sigeum by his father, and that he success- 
fully defended it against the Mytilenaeans ; 
and in |. 10 we read that P. married Timon- 
assa during his first exile (B.c. 555-551). 
[The other report, of d@ xatéxovra tiv apxnv, 
is consistent with the marriage having taken 
place either before or after.] It would be in 
accordance with these facts if we assume his 
age to have been about sixteen when the 
battle of Pallene was fought ; and this would 
make him some fifteen years younger than 
Hippias and Hipparchus, who are said (Her. 
i. 61) to have been young men when P. 
married the daughter of Megacles in 551 B.c. 
{I use Mr. Kenyon’s dates.] JBM. The 
MS. is a little blurred, but I believe now 
that the reading is ‘Hyyovrrparov. K. 

P. 46,1. 11. pev trav. HR. 

P. 46 (ad extrem.). The editor makes a 
difficulty about the antecedent of ad’ ot. Is 
not ov neuter? JBB. [There can be little 
doubt that od is neuter, but the historical 
difficulty still remains, for we can only ex- 
plain it to mean that the insolent character 
of Thettalus was the cause of the misfortunes 
of his race ; and we can hardy understand 
the following épacOets of any one but 
Thettalus.] @erradds —iBpirrys is out of 
place and perhaps a gloss. ®. 

P. 47, 1.3. eveonpawe 7d muxpdv. Read 
éveonpaivero 7o 7. HR. 
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P. 47,1. 11. xa repyopevos (descendens ex 
arce) for p € Tepxopevos. 

P. 48,1. 15. GAX’ & Aeyopevos Adyos . . . 
ovK dAnbjs éorw. But the MS. has adnées. 
Read ov réAnbés. IBB. 

P. 48,1. 16. ot yap €reprov rore pO 
étAwv for éréurovtro (with R., WRP. and 
HR.) : against Thue. VI. 58 pera yap doridos 
kal Sdparos ciwferav Tas topras moveiv, Which 
is thus shown to be genuine. So zpo ris 
ovdAnfews (48) confirms the reading zpiv 
éviAndbjva, Thue. I. 21, which was doubted 
by Cobet, 3. 

P. 49,1. 3. éuajvvev, rather pyviov. B®. 

P. 49, 1.5. metoas aire tov ‘Irriav dotva 
tiv SeEav. Read airo. JBB. 

P. 50,1. 8. The third line of the scolion 
does not scan. Read dyafovs tre xaé evrar- 
pay. TT. 

Bergk has suggested re yay’ and 7’ érp 7’, 
and I have thought of yéve 7’. But it seems 
much more likely that re xai was an insertion 
made to fill the place of some quite dissimilar 
word which fell out. I would read 


dyab<ovs, kaX>ovs, etrarpibas. IBB. 


[The scolion is given in the same form by 
Athenaeus, Suidas, and the Etym. Magn. 
K. 
b 50, 1. 12. There is apparently a lacuna 
here. The passage perhaps originally stood 
thus: 60ev [cddoxynoavres, THY Iv6iav | evTpe- 
misavto xpypact. The words in brackets 
were omitted by a copyist’s error, and e¢ir. 
xpnacr conjecturally altered to eirdépyocav 
xenearov. WRP. 

Lb. 1. 16. eis rotr’ eibéws mpotrpepe rods 
Szwapriatas. Read perhaps cis todro 8 6 beds 
mpovtpeye x.7.4. JBB. Is not this too much 
of a repetition of 7 Iv6ia zpoépepev? If 
we make a slight change and read kai éis 
TovO 6 te Geds zpovTpeve, we merely touch on 
it in passing to the more important cause 
ouveBadXrero x.7.A. JBM. For ciféws per- 
haps ev6erws, ‘ conveniently,’ ‘easily.’ There 
may be a contrast between the comparative 
facility with which she prevailed on the 
Spartiates, and the greater difficulty expe- 
rienced in urging on the other Laconians. 
T. is ro00’ ws, ef. Schol. Ar. Lys. 1153. 3B. 

P. 50, 1. 18. ouveBaddrero. ovveBadrero? 


P. 5%, is. 
66. 3B. 
P. 53, 1.16. eériorevovy 6 dyuos TO KAeo- 


Géve. & Shpos is clearly a gloss. JBB. 


yrrovpevos, cf. Herod. v. 


?P. 56, L 1. 
pevwow. HR. 


dvayopevwow. 1? mporayo- 
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P. 56, 1. 7. mpoonyopevoe 8 tov Sjpwv Tovs 
pev ard Tov TOTwY, Tovs b€ ard TOV KTITdVTW 
ov yap amravres imipxov ett Tors Toros. The 
editor suggests that dao. should be read, 
Palaeographically ob yap aravres <oi xticav- 
tes> timppxov x.7.A. would be a neat correc- 
tion. All the original founders were not 
extant in local memories. On the other 
hand, if it is meant that some places were 
nameless, we might read dracw émjpy’ dvépata 
TOUS TOTOLS. JBB. 

P. 57,1.6. rére 8 addovs. 8B. 

P. 57, 1.9. Read “Eppoxpéovros. R. 

P. 60,1. 1. For rots read rére. %. See 
above, p. 168. 

7 26, 7. 
éavro. B®. 

P. 64, 1.8. ‘Yunyxidov for “Yynxidov. ¥. 

P. 65,1. 2. aivgavopevy ? R 

P. 66, 1. 5. wodeuexa. 3. 

P. 66,1. 8. Read azo rijs . 
®. See above, p. 168. 

P. 67,1. 8. Should we not read decror- 
xwrepov for derrotiwréepwst RB. 

P. 67, last line but one. For dopwv, which 
seems to be merely repeated in ovppayor, 
read perhaps ciogdopov. LW. 

P. 68, 1.9. dAdAau bE vies ai Tois ddpovs 
ayovea Tovs ard TOD Kvdpov SurxiAiovs avdpas. 
A participle is required for dvdpas, and its 
disappearance is easily explained if we re- 
cognise that ai rovs pdpovs dyovoa: is an ad- 
seript. The original words were aAAau 8 
vines S€xa hépovoat Tors x.7.A. The next stage 
was dAAat dé vijes (ai rots Pdpous ayovaat) déxa, 
d<épovta, whence, owing to homoioteleuton 
dAXdat b& vies ai Tols hopovs dy<ovaat d€éKxa 
déep>ovacat. JIBB. For ddpovs read dopo- 
Adyous. T. dpovpod's, cf. p. 154. %B. Is the 
word lost before dyoveat the participle ovAAe- 
youra? R. 

P. 68, 1. 12. Perhaps daairyors for 
dvoiknors. B. 

P.71,1.7. &¢ apebevras for & p arpeBevras ; 
ef. Thuc. TV. 38. %. See above, p. 164. 

P. 73,1.10. GA’ F ero. 3B. 

P. 76,1.10. For dixacrais read dixaornprots, 
asin p.75. %. 

P. 76, 1.11. ad’ dv airdvrai twes xeipw 
yeveoOa. A subject for yevéo$u is wanted 
— something like ra xara ra dtxacrypia. 
JBB. 

P. 78, 1. 7. I should now say that d:edédov 
is quite corrupt, and has replaced some such 
phrase as dueréXer Sypaywydv with which 
xatéAvoe will very well agree in the sense of 
‘deposed.’ R. kai ypovov pev twa diedidov. 
Perhaps dwBorav €didov (sci/. Kleophon). 
JBB. See above, p. 169a. 

P. 82, 1. 7. 7 Cyprot 7} tpocxadAjrat 7) cioayn 
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7 «is duxactypiov. So MS., the editor omits 
n before cis. Read 7 dyy «is dixaorjpiov, a 
formal pleonasm. JBB. 

P. 84, ll. 2,3. For rév dAdwv bciwy read 
tov Ociwy OY Tov dAAwY Tov doiwv. of is meant 
for oi. €AAnvotapias appears to be an error 
for tazias. We want a word like rapias to 
govern xpyydtwv, and the mention of the 
Hellenotamiae is absolutely inconsistent with 
lines 8, 9, besides their being out of place 
between the treasurers of the iepa and those 
of the do. xpyyara. HR. 

P. 86,1. 6. Surely eipopevos is the tense 
demanded, not cipurxdpevos. T., HR. 

P. 88,1. 3. drav trois dorots yiyvytat pera 
tiv dAAwv Bovdevev. Perhaps we should 
read rots avrots, ‘the same senators, the old 
members.’ We find (p. 156) that the office 
of senator was the only civil office which 
could be held twice. T. 

P.90, 1.3.  Hrrnbevres dé xré. The subject 
*A@nvaior is lost. ®. HR. 

P. 90,1. 12. yeyvopevos. 3B. 

P. 91, 1. 4. 7H vavpayia vikdvras. Read 
Thy vavpaxiav. 

P. 91,1. 7. 8a robs tapopyicavras, a very 
doubtful form. Read either épyicavras or 
mapoppnoavras. JBB. 

P. 91, 1.10. ov x trnxovc av égararnbevres 
asin 95,7. W. 

P. 93,1. 1. duacwfew for diuacdcev. ¥., B. 

P. 93, last line. é&« trav xAiwy should 
perhaps go out, as a gloss written by some 
one who had a confused recollection of a 
x‘Avor in other states, such as the yéAvou do- 
yades at Argos, or of similar numbers in 
Plato’s Zaws. GEM. Om. ék riv, BB. 

P. 95. eav py pavwwy y yypwv 9 yvvatKe 
muHopuevos. I imagine 7 has fallen out, either 
after pn, pi [nj] pavdv, or before 7 yypav. 
That pavdv is possibly a participle like ynpav 
is not quite disproved by the fact that in 
Demosth. 1133 it is undeniably a genitive 
plural. E. 

P. 95,1. 10. daréxrewov. 3. 

P.96,1. 11. trav <éy>yeypappeéver, as in 
107, 9 drav 8 é<y-> ypddwvra, and 121, 12 

evreibev <éy>yéyparrar or évravl? éyyéypar- 
TAL. 

P.97,1.9. Om.y. 

P. 99,1.6. Om. pe. B. 

P. 99,1. 7. Anpdperov. 3B. 

P. 99,1. 14. adrots for airny. #®., B. 

P. 101, 1. 5. riypnras éX€oOar tpeis Exarépwr. 
Read éxdrepov (cf. tov xextynpevov, 1. 3). 
JBB., HR. 

P.101, 1.13. daoypayyra. 3B. 

P.101,1.15. Perhaps ei ris twa ait 0 x €t- 
p ia émt TITEL xX € tp ora t for QUTOXELpa EKTLOEL 
tepwoas. WB. 
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P. 102,1.6. éxwoovvrwv pev. 3B. 

P. 102, 1. 9. oundav 7d rAjbos is hardly 
right. Perhaps cvvidav 7d tAy<Oovs 7a >60s. 
JBB. 

P.103,1.13. For dua read dAws 88, com- 
paring 35, 4. %. 

P. 104, 1.12. Om. 7%. 8. 

P. 104, 1. 13. ovvoixnodvtwy, ef. p. 171. 8. 

P. 104, last line. Read for cvvevennOnoav 
either duev. or xarev. HR. 

P. 105, 1. 2. Sevrépa S& kai mpurn pera 
tavra [€€|éxovoa modureias Takis 1) ert Onoéws 
yevonevn. MS. wodsrecav tragw. Read xar- 
€xovca Todtteiav Takis. IBB. 

P. 106, 1. 3. dyddn 8 % Tav TeTpaxociwv 
xataortacts. MS. dyddnv. Read dydon & jv. 
JBB. 

P. 106, last line but one. codifopevwv. %B. 

P. 108, 1.11. 7 pi eAevOepos seems to have 
been lost after érév. ®. 

P. 109, 1. 2. [et]ra (or [€re}ra) dé trav 
vuAertav KTE. 

P. 109, 1.6. ovrw duegcyouvor.. %. 

P. 109, 1. 7. yevouevns with Harp. 8. 

P. 110, 1. 8. Something seems to have 
been lost after émeAnrod in reference to 
katadoyeis (cap. 49), ypappareds tod Sypov 
(cap. 54), and pvornpiwy émyeAntal (cap. 
57). ®. 
P. 111, 1.10. Kai 6 7 ev Exdoryn TH HpéEpa, 
Kai 6 TL ov KaOyKer ovToL mpoypadovor. The 
fourth and fifth letters of xaOyxe are un- 
certain. Perhaps xa6éfe. xaréxw might well 
have been a technical word in the sense re- 
quired. JBB. 

P. 112, 1.12. «adv for éav.- 8B. 

P. 113, 1. 3. pia & dciwvy should come 
close to xpyyarifew. BW. 

P. 116, 1. 5. Omit 7’ as in 100, 2. HR., 8. 

P. 117, 1. 10. Kai érwvypiay eyev 6 amo 
tod turdvov. Perhaps éoyev rather than ¢lyev. 
JBB. [Possible. K.] 

P. 119, 1. 8. es ek ris pudjs. Read & 
ths pudjs éxaorys. IBB. 

P. 120, 1. 6. xat rév [zpodorav]? B. 

P. 120, 1. 9. We should probably read 
tov [mpudpevov Kat drdcov av] zpinra. T. 

P. 120, 1. 17. At the end supply [dv]. 
WRP. 

P. 120, 1. 20. zapadidwor, not xaraxvpot, 
should be, I think, restored. WRP. 

P.120,1. 20. apuravetas é[xarepo]? B®. 

P.121,1.3. érorvdiwv. Is this ‘columns’ 
of the accounts? Cf. ‘ Glossae Graeco- 
Latinae,’ vol. ii. p. 310 of Gotz’s Corpus 
Glossar. Latin., éxicriduov, columella. Or 
is it an error for émurrod\iwv? =E. 

P. 121, lL. 11. Kav tus edt KaraBodrAnv 
evreibev yéypartaz. What is the force of 
évreibev? Read 76 éhdcpbev. IBB. 
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P. 121, 1.18. The supplement seems to 
be xai [rapadido jacw. T. 

P. 122, 1.7. For rovrov read 76 atrov. 3. 
To éavrod (comparing P. 159. 2). HR. 

P. 122, 1. 10. dvayvois for dxovcas. 3B. 

P. 122, Il. 18, 19. The correction of rpé¢- 
ew to tp€éxew is suggested by Zth. ii. 6, 2— 
Opoiws 7) TOD imrov dperi) irmov Te wTovdatov 
rove Kat ayabov Spometv kal éveyxeiv tov éruBa- 
Tyv Kal petvar Tos zoAepiovs. It will be 
observed that the same passage explains 
péevev. T. 

P. 122, ¢. 49. Aoxydfer 8? xai, kc. Perhaps 
we should write this passage as follows: 
Aoxipafer 8¢ Kai tods immovs 7 Bovdy, kav péev 
tis Kad[@s éxwy] Kxaxads Soxp tpéxew (MS. 
Tpépev), Lyurot TO citw, Tois dé pi) Svvapevots 
tpéexew (MS. [r]pehev) 7 pi OédAovor pévew 
dvadover (MS. avayovor, with a correction over 
va Which looks like Ay) tpoxdv éxi ri [Hviar], 
Kat 6 TovTo Tabov adoKyos éort. 

P. 125, 1. 1. Perhaps évris Spwv rod 
teixoust Below dyerovs perewpovs eis tiv 
ddov Expovv éx od [cas] roveiv. 

P. 127,13. 6 & ayopa aitos dpyos avs 
éorat. We must either read 6 év éyopa dpyds 
ciros, or regard dpyds as a gloss. JBB. 
t dpyis<dv>avus. K, 

P. 128,111. droddg. B. 

P. 128,1. 14. (iat 3 Eupyvor) . . . Err & 
aixetas kal épavixas kal Kowwvikas Kal dvdpamd- 
dwv kal trofvyiwy Kal tpinpapxias Kat tpamele- 
tiuxds. Read épavixai, xowwvixal, tpinpapxixat, 
and tparefirixai. JBB. 

P. 128,116. aixeias; perhaps <éuzrop>ckis, 
as in Pollux and Harpokration. ®. 

P. 130, 1. 9. mapadiddacr trois éxt rots ris 
pvdjs Tov devyovros duxaLovow. These obscure 
magistrates are also mentioned on p. 146, 
tous de tiv ud duxdLovras. If oi diuxdLovres 
was the name by which they were generally 
known, the genitive rjs pvAjs may be right. 
For ézi rots perhaps read éxurporois trois. JBB. 

P.131,L1. &pnBo oi. 8. 

P. 134, c. 54. aporepov pév ovros Fv xeupo- 
Tovytos, Kai tovs évdokorarous Kal *amirrora- 
tous* [éxeplorévouv: Kai yap év tais orjAas 
mpos Tais cvppaxias kal mpokevilar]s Kal *zoA- 
|/evats* otros dvaypaderar: viv dé yéyove KAn- 
pwros. 

I suspect that dewrordrovs, ‘least liable 
to seduction,’ should be read. Hesych. duos: 
drapamirros, areOys. YopoxAjs Tpwiw. In 
this passage of Hesychius, Nauck, in his 
Fragm. Trag. Graecorum, writes dmeuwtos 
dmrapareoros. Nauck refers to Lobeck on 
Ajax, pp. 139, 140. [Or it may be a mere 
error for dpicrovs.]| The erased letters in 
moA//eis were perhaps the remains of p 
followed by z, zouzeias. E. 
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P. 135, 1. 3. 
conferring citizenship.’ 
p. 164. 

P. 135, 1. 8. ovd€vos...dAAG Tod dvayvovat. 
Read dA’ }. ., B., HR. 

P. 137, 1. 3. enavre yiyvera. 8B. 

P. 140, 1.5. &aoros for éxarepos. B®. 

P. 141, 1. 14. jwddAvrxov = dvyjAwwxov. 8B. 

P. 142, 1,11. ei [wAcéoves tov abrov Oédove |w 
éxitporov abrav éyypaya. WRP. 

P. 142, last line. I would propose to read 
Kat Tovs émitporovus, éav wy Tpopriy Sdox, as the 
passage quoted from Harpocration seems to 
suggest. EHB. 

P. 143, 1.1. Kat 6 pév dpywy. 3B. 

P. 143, 1. 10. ri@nor. Read diaribyo.. HR. 

P. 144, 1. 10. Should we not read oi épérat 
after évov? Otherwise there is no subject 
for dudfovow in the last line. év 7@ in lines 
10 and 13 should perhaps be omitted. EHB. 

P. 145, 1.2. pév wrongly supplied. %. 

P. 145, ll. 2-6. SuxdLol vow o Kor lator Kat 
iraiOpur (Arist. Politeia, p. 145). This 
suggestion has been made by several critics. 
I daresay it is right, but it should be pointed 
out that the statement does not refer to the 
Areopagus. The preceding lines should be 
thus restored and punctuated: rovrw 3 é& 
pearrot dixdLor[ au airos dé drodoy|etrar rap- 
oppucdpevos, év mAoiw. SuxdLovor 8° ot Aaxdvres 
tal dra dixacral] rAiv tov ev “Apely Tayo yey- 
vopévuv? eicdye 8 6 Bacredls Kat dixdéfovow 
x.t... tadra here means all the kinds of 
‘Sika ddvov Kai tpavpatos’ which have been 
enumerated. Aaxovres éferar is, of course, 
impossible, and indeed the épérac have no 
place here, as they had disappeared before 
Aristotle’s time. The statement in question, 
then, refers to a procedure modelled on that 
of the édérar, which may again have corre- 
sponded to that of the Areopagus. WRP. 

P. 145, 1. 3. Full stop after trot. 3B. 

P. 145,19. Kai odes rv a[iré]av dvvara 


éuBareiv aird. Read d[egijav. W. 


modureias is right, ‘ stelae 


WRP. 


See above, 


P. 147, 1.15. wdvra ducacrypia. Read ra 
for ravra. HR. 

P. 149, 1. 13. dpyvpua kai xpvoia for 
xpvoa. B®. 

P. 151, 1. 3. éxxnpva, see Lys. iii. 
45. $8 


P. 152, 1.6. -yiverar <kat> rovrov. BW. 

P. 155, L. 4. [dBords mt |pooriBerau. Om. 
déxa tpooribevras (which arose from ITTPOS- 
TIOETAI, where I stands for the obolos). 
B. 
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[We are glad to be allowed to insert the 
preceding Alphabet, which cannot fail to 
be of great use to those who are interesting 
themselves in the text of the "A@yvaiwy Mo- 
Aureta. It contains the ordinary forms of 
the letters in each of the four hands in which 
the papyrus is written; I being found in 
cols. 1—12, II in cols. 13—20, III in cols. 
21—24 together with the fragments at the 
end, IV in cols. 25—30. ] 


Un-ARISTOTELIAN WorpDs AND PHRASES. 


I follow the example of the editor of the 
Classical Review in putting down a few 
things that have struck me as departures 
from Aristotelian usage. Of course I have 
trusted mainly to the Berlin Index. I have 
put a * to the things for which some sort of 
parallel seems forthcoming. 


P. 3, 1 14. tas pev dpxas icracav. Not 
an Aristotelian phrase: read perhaps xafio- 
Tacav. 

*P. 7, 1. 11, and p. 129,1. 10. adroredeis. 
Not used by Aristotle in a political sense. 

*P. 9,1. 3. «vpiws. Often as Aristotle 
uses xvpwos of political or judicial authority, 
and fond as he is of xvpiws in certain senses, 
he seems never to use the adverb in a po- 
litical or judicial sense. 

P.12,1.4. ef d€ tus..., drav edpa...7), €x- 
Aeiror tiv oivodoy, arérwov «7.4. Is there 
any parallel for this syntax? Can it be 
right 4 

P. 13, 1.7. éxi 8 rots copacw joav dede- 
pevo. The figurative use of dedeuevos, like 
‘nexus,’ seems to have no parallel in any 
author. See list of emendations. 

P. 14, 1.2. ry eAeyeiav. Aristotle uses 
Ta édeyela. édeyeia is quoted from late 
authors only. 

P. 48,1.10. of cai ry pice tay emiavav 
joav. Cf. the emendation of gvae for pjoe 
in p. 14,1. 8. Aristotle does not use gvats 
in this way and, as a friend points out to 
me, he expressly contrasts @vois and yévos in 
Pol, i. 12, 1259b, 14. 7a mpdypara for 
‘fortune,’ ‘position,’ in p. 14, 1. 9, is not 
Aristotelian either. , 

*P. 16,1. 12. rods vomous troromoapevov. 
Pol. viii. 4, 1303 b, 24, is hardly parallel. 

P.19,1. 7. redeiv wevraxociopedpvov. Is 
not this quite an unusual phrase ? 

P. 28, 1. 17. mapadrAagkas dogys, if right, 
seems also unusual. [Plato has olfov rogornv 
gaitAov tapadAdkat tod oxorod, Theaet. 194 A, 
ef. Leg. xii. 957 B.] 

P. 50, 1.18. ouveBadrrcro & otk eAaxiornv 
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poipav «x.t.4. The phrase is Platonic, but 
poipa = pépos seems unknown to Aristotle. 

. 51, 1. 6. mpooopybevres TH yevopevy. 
lL. and $8. quote mpocopyiZoyac only from 
Plutarch and Josephus. 

P, 55, 1.2. dvapioyerGa is an Ionic form, 
But Aristotle uses the verb (though not the 
form) in the very similar passage, Pol. vii. 1, 
1319b, 25. 

P. 50,1. 14. 4 8& IvOia mpoedeper aici rots 
Aaxedapovios xpnornpialopevors eAevOeporv Tas 
"AOnvas. mpoepepev eAevbeporty tas ’AOjvas is 
taken from Herod. v. 63, 1 mpodépew ogi 
tas "AOnvas eAevbepotv. mpodepe is not Attic 
in this sense. ypyornpialecba is not Attic, 
but constant in Herod. aie is not an Attic 
form, but in this text it occurs often. Is 
this lapse into Ionisms Aristotelian? [Other 
instances in which the language of the ori- 
ginal authority has been preserved are the 
following: P. 41, 1. 5. wapa:Barovons, used 
of the same incident by Cleidemus (fl. 460 
B.C.) ap. Ath. xiii. 609, where also we are 
told that Phye was a oredavérwdss. P. 39, 
last line, is taken word for word from Herod. 
i. 60 wepieAavvopevos TH oTdor 6 MeyaxAeys. 
P. 39, 1. 8. ovbrw ris dpyis éppifwperys re- 
minds us of Herod. i. 60 rhv trpavvida ovkw 
Kdpta éppiLwpevyv éxwv arwrero. See also the 
passages referred to in Mr... Kenyon’s note 
onc. 20, This close resemblance may serve 
to confirm the reading xatayovons in p. 40, 
1. 4 (for which xaragovens has been suggested), 
as we read in Herod. i. 60 zpodpopous kypuxas 
mpotéwavres, bidding the Athenians receive 
into their acropolis the man whom air) 7 
"AOnvain xaraye, and (immediately after) és 
tous Sypovs paris amixero ws “AOnvain Ieuwi- 
otpatov katdéyet.—ED. | 

P. 57, 1. 7. oroxafopevov trod mAjOovs. 
Aristotle is fond of croxydéfeoGa, but never, 
I think, uses it in this way—always of an 
end to be gained. [It is found in Plato, 
Laches, 178 B croxafopevor (‘desiring to 
please’) rod oupBovdevopévov dddAa dé€yovot 
mapa tiv avtav ddgav, and Polyb. vi. 16, 1 
9 wvyKAyros avayKdlerat mpowéxew Tots ToAXOIs 
kal oroxa£erOar rod Sypov, ib. 5.—Ep. | 

*P. 69, 1.4. odcreia...iodepopevyn. CF. 
95, 16. Not used in this way. 

P. 73,1. 7. rods émvetxeis kal tod Sypov Kai 
tav evropwv. Aristotle is fond of érvecxets, but 
always opposes oi émueeis to of moAAoi, 6 
djpos, &c. For two or three reasons I think 
this clause may be an ‘ adscript.’ 

P. 80, 1.5. duo Byrnois THs Kpioews ort. 
a. occurs often in Aristotle, but not d. ris 
Kptor €Ws. 

P. 87,1. 7. 7d viv evar. Does Aristotle 
use any of the phrases with eva: ? 
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P. 95,1. 6. Kxaxompaypovas, ‘ mischievous.’ 


Not an Aristotelian word. 

P. 96, 1. 9. tarepeBaddovro, ‘ postponed.’ 
3. is very rare in this sense in Attic, but 
occurs twice in the Rhet. ad Alex, Aristotle 
uses dvaBadrAcoba, Lhet. iii. 10, 1411b, 14, 
and that word occurs in this treatise, p. 102, 
1. 6. 

P. 97,1. 3. 6 peév fs (vomos)...6 8 Erepos. 
Is 6 pev efs either Aristotelian or Attic? (I 
have since found 6 péy eis in Pol. viii. 11, 
1314a, 30, but it is rather different there, 
as referring to drepos in 1313a, 34.) 

P. 99, 1.12. éorovdafov pH KxaredAbeiv rods 
ard PvAjs. Any example of this construc- 
tion? [In Xen. Hell. vi. 3, 11 we have é- 
aaa abrovépous Tas modes yevérbar.— 
Ep. 

P. 122, 1.18. Kav pév tus Karas EXwv KAKOS 
doxn tpépey (te. irrov). If the text is right, 
x. €xov is used in the very unusual sense of 
‘being well off.’ But no doubt tpéyew, which 
had occurred to me as well as to others, is to 
be received. 

*Pp. 124, 1. 8, and 143, 1. 11. 


€ » 
@S €70S 


eixeiv. The Index Aristotelicus, giving innu- 
merable instances of as e«izeivy, gives onl 
one of ws ézos eizetv, Met. iii. 5, 1009b, 16. 

P. 147, 1. 17. xvpotor.. The only parallel 
is quoted by Steph. Byz. from ’ApurroréAns 
év Th Tevediwy roduteig. Neither does Aristotle 
use the substantive xdpos, which occurs in 
this treatise, p. 94,1. 9. But read perhaps 
kataxvpovaer as in p. 17, 1. 6, and p. 120, 1. 2. 

P. 150, 1. 4. oAeuet, ‘ conducts the war.’ 
Any parallel ? 

H. Ricwarps. 


The phrase d6re pév...dre 5%, which is so 
common in the Polttics, does not, I believe, 
occur in this treatise. 


J. B. Mayor. 


Another argument against Aristotelian 
authorship may be drawn from the use of 
pedAw. Aristotle almost invariably uses the 
future infinitive after it, the author of this 
treatise the present (pp. 21, 47, 71). 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE. 


Fr. B 4. I prefer tkra: 5@ wavtws éis 
toaovde ovpopas (‘ matters have in any case 
reached... ’) |So also Prof. Campbell. | 

Fr. B 4. The construction is perhaps 
more probably of this kind : 

kal gol pev ovtw, pirep, eLavdd trade 
ot 8 bs 7d Aaprpov aiPepos vaies wédov 
ait® Tocovrov... 

Fr. C (left col.) 10, ddaAdger’ & péya... The 
letters at the end of the line suggest dvaceiy 
péAos (cf. Ar, Ach. 347 éuédAXer’ dp’ dravres 
dvaselew Bony), but metre perhaps refuses it. 

Fr. C (left col.) 13. In view of the read- 
ing of this line in Stobaeus, I feel very sure 
that AIMATOC is merely an error (whether 
of the MS. or not) for AIKA TOI. 

Fr. C (right col.) 50, éxAirote’ dada 
should be considered. 

Fr. C (right col.) 51, ..retxyos? od retxo- 
trovav 9 

Fr. C (right col.) 56, wat Aé€xrp’ 6 perv 
@nBaia Anperar yapwv (cf. Phoen. 59 rapa 
Aéxtpa pyTpwwY ydpwr). 

W. Heapuaé. 


Evripipes, Antiope, Fragm. C. (1) ll. 43, 
44, published by Professor Mahaffy in 
Hermathena, Feb. 1891, p. 47 :— 

NO. XLI. VOL. V. 


xopeire[ Js dory & “lopyvod rapa 
éxrdo[ top jov vAaoi[v] efaprvere. 
Read 


xupetre O7 Bas, dary & "lopyvod adv x.t.X. 
(2) Zé. ll. 67—71, p. 48 :— 


ey 8¢ civ Adi 
“Bpuils ‘Apelor aie upiony []eAS 
yovaixa Oaas tho vovea ys 
vacpoiot Téeyyn Tedia OnBaias xGovds. 


For Il. 67—69, read— 


eyo de cin Ad 
‘Eppy wiOdpevos “Apeos eis xpyvyv Badd 
yovaixa Odyas, To 8 STws tpivotea yjs 
K.T.A. 


J. E. Sanpys. 


I venture to suggest that line 11 anda 
portion of line 12 in the C fragment of 
Antiope should be given to Lycus instead of 
the Chorus. They seem to be the outcry of 
one invoking succour. 

For the unintelligible ¢vow in line 27 I 
would propose riv taAaitwpov gopdy. 

R. GARNETT. 
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NOTES. 


Vere. Aen. vi. 743. 
Quisque suos patimur Manes. 


Manes is used by Vergil in two senses: (1) general 
—the ‘Benign Powers’ of the lower world, e.g. 
Georg. iv. 489 ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere 
Manes ; Aen. xii. 646 vos, o mihi Manes | este boni 
quoniam Superis aversa voluntas: (2) individual— 
the ghost or spirit of a dead man. Probably the 
general meaning is earlier than the other : the plural 
name applied to the individual being best explained 
by supposing that, as in the idiomatic ‘plural of 
respect’ the individual is as it were merged in the 
class to which he belongs, so here the influence of the 
single spirit is reverentially and with a sense of mys- 
tery associated and identified with all those influences 
of the spirit world, or of its rulers, which are denoted 
by the collective title of deprecation, Manes or 
‘Benign Powers.’ 

We have to do in this passage with the first of 
these meanings. In no sense could it be said that we 
endure each of us his own shade (or ghost); and 
there is no ground for saying that ‘shade’ is put for 
‘life’ or ‘doom’ as a shade. Whereas ‘ We suffer 
each for himself the Powers of the other world’ 
means plainly ‘ The treatment of the Manes is different 
Sor each of us’ : suos Manes = ‘the Manes in their 
relation to him,’ z.e. their treatment of him. It is 
impossible to say patimur regem; but patimur 
superbum regem = patimur superbiam regis. Ruptae 
lectore columnae would not be Latin: but in assiduo 
ruptae lectore columnae ‘assiduo lectore’ =assiduitate 
lectoris. Curatus inaequali tonsore capillos ‘ trimmed 
with a barber cutting awry’ is possible because ‘inae- 
quali tonsore’= inaequalitate (or inaequali cultello) 
tonsoris. Scriberis Vario fortis....Maconii carminis 
alite, ‘ you shall have the epic genius of Varius to 
record your valour.’ In all these cases, the adjective 
makes the expression impersonal, as ademptus Hector 
= the loss of Hector. So here: ‘each has his own 
experience of the Benign Powers of the world beyond 
the grave, who plague us for our good’; ‘the Manes 
deal with each of us according to our need, and we 
abide their dealings.’ So Statius Theb. viii. 84 (quoted 
by Conington) At tibi quos, inquit, Manes ? (sc. attri- 
buam) ‘ How are you to be punished ?’ 

In the same context, it seems impossible that 7%- 
tania astra (725) can mean only the sun : no account 
could be given of the plural. The sense required is 
‘the sun and all the stars’ ; and this may be justified 
by regarding Titania as an attempt to represent in 
Latin the idiomatic Greek phrase 7a wep) roy HAcov. 

In favour of transposing the two lines 748, 4, 
quisque . .. tenemus, and putting them after 747, it 
may be suggested that 743 ends in igni, 747 in 
tgnem, and that the resemblance deceived the scribe, 
causing him to omit 745-7, which were afterwards 
inserted in the wrong place, perhaps because of the 


fitness of ‘ Quisque suos patimur Manes’ after 740-2. 
The transposition gives a very suitable antithesis 
between pauci (the few elect souls who remain in 
Elysium) and has omnes (the souls waiting to return 
to the upper world): and it delivers us from the 
alternative of either a needlessly awkward parenthesis, 
or the supposition that a second purgatorial process 
goes on in Elysium. 
R. WHITELAW. 
** 


SopHocies, Ajax, 651 (see Classical Review, IV. p. 
397, V. p. 66 ).—I hope it is not sheer obstinacy that 
makes me adhere to my view about the meaning of this 
passage, in spite of Mr. Whitelaw’s note. He has not 
touched upon my chief objections to the interpretation 
which he supports. These were (and still are): (1) 
that Bap is everywhere else used of hardening, and 
seems to have been a recognized metaphor in that sense; 
(2) that I know of no passage written within 500 years 
of the time of Sophocles which even suggests any 
other kind of Bagh for iron or steel [I find that in 
my former note the reference to Bliimner is wrongly 
printed vol. i, forevol. iv. ] ; (3) that @nAdvw is not the 
word which would be used to express annealing. I 
cannot but think that the addition of ‘or flexible’ in 
Mr. Whitelaw’s rendering admits the difficulty of his 
position. Surely ‘soft or weak’ would more nearly 
translate 6jAvs, whereas a word meaning ‘ flexible or 
tough’ would be needed to express the process of 
annealing. Indeed the very word @jAuvs might well 
be used to describe wdAagis and amaddrns which are 
said to be the effect upon iron of fire as contrasted 
with that of water (Plut. def. orac. 47 p. 436 C). 

As regards the ‘ second immersion’ in modern manu- 
facture, it appears to me from a study of the article 
which Mr. Whitelaw cites from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that steel is annealed in most cases (excep- 
tions are noted) by dry heat and dry (i.e. slow and 
spontaneous) cooling. In modern phrase therefore to 
use the word ‘immersion’ would be an odd way of 
distinguishing the annealing process from the harden- 
ing, and it would be at least as strange to use Bagh 
for that purpose in Greek, even if we assume that 
both processes were known so early. 

As to the construction, I confess that I see no more 
difficulty in Bapf xaprepe? as a dative of cause than in 
other recognized instances, such as teAevray vécy. 
Sophocles can supply examples of this case that un- 
doubtedly are harsh, but I should not class this among 
them. Lastly I must demur to the argument from 
metre. The rhythm, according to the rendering 
which I prefer, would be decidedly objectionable if 
the whole sentence ended (with the line) at ordua: 
but, unless my ear misleads me, it is not objection- 
able at all when the sentence is read on to its end at 
yuvads. 

G. E. MARINDIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


March 12. 
Sir,—My attention has been called to a 
controversy between Mr. Hobhouse and 
Mr. C. Torr @ propos of a mistake in a recent 
book of mine. May I venture to plead in 
behalf of serious discussion in place of such 
trivialities 1 





When speaking in passing of the friend- 
ship of Pontic tyrants with Athens, and 
merely to note that fact, I said that ‘ Leucon 
had obtained this friendship by means of 
large gifts of corn’: I should have said 
that ‘Leucon had obtained this friend- 
ship by means of granting trade facilities 
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which amounted to large gifts of corn.’ So 
Grote describes the facts, and so Demo- 
sthenes, the Athenians, and Mr. Hobhouse, 
rightly understood them. But what matter ? 
Does it affect, in the smallest degree, my 
argument? Let Mr. Torr clothe himself in 
infallibility, but confine himself to the office 
of universal censor, instead of producing in- 
fallible books which nobody can possibly read. 
His criticisms are always of value to an 
honest author, who is glad to correct even 
the most trivial inaccuracies ; they may 
mislead careless readers, who only count, 
and do not weigh, objections. 

To state, or to insinuate, that in a book 
containing many thousand statements the 
occasional occurrence of such flaws is a proof 
of general incompetence, or to state that all 
the errors carefully sought out and paraded 
are fair specimens of the rest of the book, 
is either to make an assertion which nobody 
is likely to believe, or to circulate a malici- 
ous falsehood concerning what may be a 
book of some value. 

But I can hardly think your readers green 
enough to believe any critic when he says 
that he has left aside graver blunders than 
those which he enumerates, and which he 
has discovered, with manifest pride. This 
is however what I see said every day in 
notices of serious books, and even by men 
who are not infallible. 

Let me conclude with something better 
than this useless protest against the absurd- 
ities of pedantry. As regards the Antiope 
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Frag. B. 15, Profs. Blass and Wil.-Mdllen- 
dorf independently suggested to me that 
this line belonged to the chorus, and not the 
previous speaker (as Mr. Bury and I sup- 
posed), I then again studied the vestiges at 
the opening of B. 16 and read mrp, with room 
for two letters before and after. Mr. Bury 
then found me the required oxyrrpw, and 
we also discovered that the previous word 
was not tvppavikov but tvpavvixws: so then 
the lines now read 


aX avros] e xpy dogacat tvpavvexwe 
okyTtpwt AvKos Tapert. orywpev prAot. 


Even the front of the x and the first half 
of the w are visible. 

Does it not follow from this that the 
chorus of ‘Theban old men’ must have been 
mountain peasants, to whom Lycus’ appear- 
ance was unknown? Or is this too strict an 
inference 4 

In the first line of C Badwv has crept in 
by some curious error for ries, which is 
plain in the MS., and now lies before me in 
my rough copy. This of course proves that 
I am quite unfit to decipher any MS., and 
that probably the whole discovery of the 
Antiope Fragments is a mare’s nest. 

J. P. Manarry. 


[Mr. Torr is at present engaged in topo- 
graphical investigations in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage, and his reply to the above 
is necessarily deferred till his return. ] 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In a cave in Deepdale near Buxton the Rev. J. C. 
Cox has brought to light some pottery of most 
elaborate Italian make, and excellent specimens of 
Samian and Rhone Valley cream-coloured ware, also 
home-made samples from different parts of Roman 
Britain. Besides the pottery, some remarkable 
bronze fibulae were discovered, of various patterns, 
and very perfect, the most noticeable being two of 
circular shape, with six projecting cusps, moulded 
into the form of a buckler or target, apparently a 
unique pattern. It is not easy to see why such 
objects should have been deposited in a remote 
cavern, unless they formed part of a treasure hidden 
away there.! 

FRANCE. 

Rheims.—A remarkable mosaic of the time of 
Nero has been found here, measuring five feet each 
way. In the middle of the field are two gladiators, 
equipped with helmet, sword, and shield, engaged in 
combat. This design is surrounded by a richly- 
coloured and well-preserved border. The mosaic 
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was somewhat damaged in excavation, but can be 
repaired.” 
SWITZERLAND. 

Avenches (Canton Vaud).—During the excavations 
carried out by the Society pro Aventico, a wall eight 
feet in thickness was unearthed at the east end of the 
theatre, and also traces of the pavement round the 
theatre ; a restoration of the whole building will soon 
be possible. The grave of a young girl, whose skeleton 
was much damaged, has also been found, with a great 
quantity of vases, pots, and small lamps made of 
fine red clay. Near the supposed site of a temple 
were found a marble hand, part of a foot, and the 
fragments of an inscribed marble tablet. 


ITALY. 
Pompeti.—Excavations have been recently con- 
ducted in Insula iv. of the fifth region, and, together 
with many domestic objects or utensils of bronze, 
such as vases, buckets, lamps, and candelabra, a 
bronze statuette of Silenus has been found.* 





2 Antiquary. March 1891. 

3 Athenaeum. 7 March 1891. 

* Antiquary. March 1891. 
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Venetia.—On the high table-land of Asiago, in 
the territory of Sette Communi, near Vicenza, has 
been discovered the site of a large village of prae- 
Roman times, with remains of huts bearing traces of 
devastation and of fire. In one of the huts a vic- 
toriatus (or coin stamped with a figure of Victory, 
value half a denarius) was found ; it seems therefore 
extremely probable that this was a pagus of the 
Alpine populations which was attacked and destroyed 
by the Roman legions.! 

Romagna.—Some discoveries in the territory of 
Castrocaro have led to the belief that a necropolis 
must be hidden beneath the surface like that of Villa- 
nova. The objects found consist of bronzes such as 
are usually found in tombs. 

Rome.—On the Monte Testaccio an ancient ware- 
house has been discovered with remains of pillars, 
capitals, and other worked marbles. In the Via 
Merulana a Roman sword was found, together with a 
figure of Nero and a medallion of Trajanus Decius. 

Amongst epigraphical discoveries, another terminal 
stone of the Tiber has been found, in which repairs 
are spoken of as having been carried out under the 
Emperors Trajan and Hadrian. ‘T'wo other terminal 
cippi were found last December in the Prati di Cas- 
tello quarter, one of the work of Augustus, the other 
of Trajan, though the inscription of the latter has 
apparently been effaced in ancient times. 

In Regio I. of the city, a rare Latin inscription 
was found, on the banks of the Tiber, near Monte 
Brianzo. It is dedicated to Mercury and other 
divinities, and bears the consulship of A.U.C. 754. 
It appears to refer to the worship of the Lares in the 
urban regiones, which Augustus restored in the year 
of Rome 745.1 

Luni.—Within the boundaries of this ancient city, 
which is near Spezia, a portion of the forum was dis- 
covered, in which were found ten bases of statues 
with dedicatory inscriptions to various Roman Em- 
perors.* 

ASIA MINOR. 


Hissarlik.—The last campaigu of Drs. Schliemann 


and Dérpfeld was directed to the investigation of the 
successive fortification-walls on the hill of Pergamon, 


and especially of the second or Homeric city, of 


which several important strips were brought to light. 
On the east side is a piece of wall, two or three 
metres high and four metres wide, made of bricks, 
and raised on a foundation-ledge of stone and clay. 
On the side of the Acropolis, which is less steep and 
less capable of defence, the remains of several towers 
were discovered, at ten metres distance from one 
another. Dr. Dorpfeld has clearly proved that at 
the time of the second settlement the Pergamon had 
been enlarged twice on the southern side. 

In the second city of Hissarlik were found the 
remains of many buildings, and the south-west forti- 
fication-wall, which in some places was preserved to 
a height of eight metres. This was completely 
cleared, and a sally-port was discovered, a little less 
than 14 metres wide. In front of one of the build- 
ings previously excavated, the existence of two 
parastades is now verified, which confirms the opinion 
that the building was really a propylaeon, and as such 
presents great similarity to the buildings of Tiryns. 

In the excavations on the west of the so-called 
south-west gate the excavators observed the ground- 
plans of many of the buildings raised upon the ruins 
of the second city, and were thus able to verify the 
existence of seven different strata lying one on the 
other, as Dr. Schliemann had already in part 
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observed. Amongst the fortifications could be seen 
traces of opus reticulatum, and likewise outside the 
walls fresh tombs were discovered reaching down to 
Byzantine times. 

The most remarkable discovery relative to the later 
period is that of the small theatre, or Odeion, of 
which the lower steps and marble pavement of the 
orchestra, with the base of an altar or statue, are still 
preserved. Two Greek inscriptions discovered in the 
same place are of the time of Tiberius, and contain 
two dedications in his honour, one by a certain 
Melanippides, the other by the Bowlé or Demos. Two 
imperial statues were also found in the same place. 

Magnesia.—A singular inscription was discovered 
here by Dr. Humann. It records the finding, in an 
extraordinary way, of a small statue of Dionysos, 
and the institution in consequence of Bacchic rites 
conducted by foreign priestesses. The text is well 
preserved, and clearly says that in the year of the 
— Akrodemos, son of Diotimos, a violent storm 

aving broken into pieces a large plane-tree, an image 
of Dionysos was found in the shattered trunk. The 
Magnesians were struck with fear, and forthwith sent 
envoys to Delphi, to ask for an explanation of the 
miraculous event. The oracle replied that they 
ought to found a temple to Dionysos, and obtain 
priestesses or maenads from Boeotia. Three women 
were granted them from Thebes, who established a 
thiasos called the MAaramoral, in memory of the 
plane-tree. 

The inscription is cut on a slab of marble, and once 
formed part of a marble altar; another inscription 
which it bears gives the name of the dedicator, 
Apollonius Mokolles, who styles himself apxaios 
pvorns.® 





CRETE. 

Dr. Halbherr has found in this island many evi- 
dences of the reflex wave of Asian culture which, 
travelling from the eastern mainland, affected first 
the islands of the Mediterranean, and then, as his 
discoveries in the cave of Zeus on Mount Ida tend to 
prove, spread to Greece. 

The most important of these results are numerous 
vases of the Mycenaean style, which have been 
illustrated by Dr. Orsi in the Notizie dei Lincei. 
They are of great size, and funereal, and by the 
novelty of their position and structure furnish us 
with new ideas on the sepulchral rites practised at so 
early a date. So far, the peculiar tombs in which 
these colossal urns have been found in Crete belong 
to an ordinary rank of life; but others may in all 
probability be found, belonging to chiefs or princes. 
The existence of such tombs and urns was hitherto 
unknown in Crete, and will bear out Adler’s surmise 
that on this island, midway between Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, will be found the key that 
unlocks the mystery at present attending the first 
intermingling or conjunction of Oriental and Hellenic 
ideas of art. 

These vases were found in ‘ Kiippelgriber’ (@0Awro? 
7rdpo) at Milatos and elsewhere, and. show that Crete 
had at that date a population practising the same 
sepulchral rites and using the same decorative 
motives as their fellows on the Hellenic continent. 
Dr. Orsi attributes them to some Asian race, Phry- 
gians or Carians, who can be shown to have influenced 
Greece in two separate streams: (1) through ‘the 
— of the Aegaean, (2) through settlements in 

rete, 

The urns are so large as to resemble modern baths, 
and decorated with palmettes, fishes, and ducks, all 
of primitive design, the colours employed being dark 
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red and chestnut on a buff or cream-coloured ground. 
They are not large enough to contain the whole body 
of a man, although of sarcophagus-shape, and it is 
surmised that at the Mycenaean epoch such urns 
were made to receive either the bones alone, or else 
the half-burnt body. Hence partial combustion must 
have been practised, and this will be the most ancient 
known instance of an ossilegium, but an ossilegium 
without cremation. As for the style of the decorations, 
Dr. Orsi attributes it to the later stage of Mycenaean 
ornament, the third rather than the fourth period, 
when the artist, without knowledge of perspective or 
background, was endeavouring to represent a lake- 
scene in which plants, fishes, and ducks all appeared 
together.! 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 28 Feb- 
ruary. 

O. A. Hoffmann, Hermes und Kerykeion. Studie 
zur Urbedeutung des Hermes. Mit einer Tafel. 
Marburg, 1890. [Review of, by W. H. Roscher.] 

Hoffmann endeavours to prove that Hermes was 
originally a moon-god, and the caduceus a ‘ moon- 
sceptre.’ The form of the caduceus, a full ring and 
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half-ring combined, is first seen on Phoenician monu- 
ments. This the author takes to denote the full and 
crescent-moon, and attributes it to the moon-goddess, 
Astarte. Unfortunately, as the reviewer points out, 
his arguments fail to show that the caduceus is really 
a moon-symbol; moreover in Greek art it is not 
peculiar to Hermes, 

Mitteilungen iiber Versammlungen, p. 286. 

At the fiftieth Winckelmann celebration at Berlin, 
Herr Furtwiingler brought forward a list of extant 
works of art which he considered should be attri- 
buted to the comparatively little known sculptor 
Kresilas. The principal ones are: the terminal bust, 
of Perikles ; the wounded Amazon already ascribed 
to him by O. Jahn ; a Diadumenos, whose head is 
fe: oy at Cassel and Berlin ; a youthful helmeted 
nead of Ares, the best replica of which is in the 
Louvre; a Diomedes (Munich. Glypt. 162); the 
Athena of Velletri, and the Medusa Rondanini ; with 
three others. These works, he maintains, have 
distinct points of correspondence, ¢.g. in the propor- 
tions of the head, and certain peculiarities in the 
features. The sculptor seems to have been influenced 
by Polykleitos, though he more closely resembles 
Myron ; and the works mentioned above seem to 
bear out what is known of him from literary sources. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 7 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xix. no. 37, 1890. 

R. C. Seaton. Jmitation of Homer by Apollonius 
Rhodius. Defends the latter from the strictures of 
Buttmann.—C. A. M. Fennell. Zhe Jambie T'rrimeter. 
Maintains his own theory in opposition to that put 
forward by A. Platt in no. 36.—A. Platt. Homerica. 
A long and interesting discussion of various Homeric 
readings.—R. Ellis. Notes on Propertius iii. 18 and 
iv. 5.—T. W. Allen. Palacographica. The date of 
the Townley Homer, and an ancient catalogue of 
Greek books belonging to a monastery.—D. G. Ho- 
garth. The Gerousia of Hicrapolis illustrated by 
twenty-six inscriptions, Takes Menadier’s view of 
the functions of the Gerousia in opposition to Wad- 
dington and Mommsen.—H. Nettleship. Notes on 
Latin Lexicography, and Adversaria on Plautus, 
Vergil, Tacitus, the Latin Heptateuch.—Wotes on the 
Vatican Glossary 3321.—H. Macnaghten. On some 
passages of the Silvae of Statius.—W. Ridgway. 
Caesar’s invasions of Britain. Argues that Caesar 
started from Cape Grisnez on both expeditions and 
landed at Pevensey Bay.—A. Platt. The Iambic, a 
Reply.—C, Taylor writes on the saying of the Didaché 
iSpwrdtw H éAenuoctvyn x.7.A., showing how widely it 
is diffused. 

No. 38. 1891. C. Taylor continues his paper on 
the saying in the Didaché.-R. Ellis. Adversaria, con- 
taining notes on various Greek and Latin authors.— 
H. Nettleship. Notes on Glossary 3321 continued.— 
Caesar's two itions to Britain. A discussion 
between H. E. Malden and W. Ridgway as to the 
place of Caesar’s landing.—A. Platt. The Augment 
in Homer. Shows that the use of the augment was 
being gradually introduced at the time of the compo- 
sition of the Homeric poems, and that it is regularly 
found with the gnomic and the perfect aorist ; thus 
AdBov means ‘I took,’ AaBov ‘I have taken.’—C. F. 
Haskins. Homeric Fishing Tackle.—J. M. Cotterill. 
The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians and the 
Homilies of Antiochus Palaestinensis. Adduces evi- 
dence to show that the former is spurious and borrowed 


from the latter.—W. Headlam. Notes on the Scholia 
of Aeschylus.—J. P. Postgate. Lucretius v. 703, reads 
qui faciunt solem certa de surgere parte.—H. Nettle- 
ship. Hor. A. P. 90 and 172. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. Feb.—<April, 1890. 


On THE LITERATURE OF CAESAR by RUDOLF 
SCHNEIDER. 


In a further notice on Stoffel’s Guerre Civile 
[Classical Review iii. 192] there are added notes on 
the fort on the river Ségre and on the situation of 
Octogesa. 

I. Editions. Commentarii de bello Gallico, Rudolf 
Menge, Vol. 2 Bks v.—vi. 2nd edition 1886. Com- 
mentarii de dello Gallico, 1. Prammer, 8rd edition 
1889. Commentarii cum supplementis A. Hirtit 
et aliorum, E. Hoffmann, 2nd edition. Vol. 2. com- 
ment. de bello Civili, Alexandrino, Africano, Hispan- 
iensi. 1889. Since the Ist edition of 1857, the 
editor does not appear to have used any later informa- 
tion. Belli civilis libri JI. 2nd edition, B. Dinter. 
1888. The present Teubner text. Commentarii de 
bello civili, W. T. Paul ed. maj. 1889, and ed. min. 
1889, ‘every student of Caesar must study this 
edition which essentially furthers the text of the 
B.C.’ Diibner more followed than Nipperdey. 

II. Critical contributions. R. Richter, Kritische 
Bemerkungen zu Caesars Commentarius VII. de bello 
Gallico. Progr. Stargund 1889. Shows the value of 
B which must be considered together with ain decid- 
ing the genuine tradition. J. Lange, Caesars zweiter 
Zug nach Britannien N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. In 
B.G. v. 8 foll. L. puts chs. 12 - 14 after 8 and ch. 18 
between 11 and 15. J. J. Cornelissen, Mnemosyne 
xvii. A number of conjectures on B.C., B. Alex. and 
B. Afr. which show much acuteness and dexterity. 
Peter Stamm, N. Jahr f. Phil. 137. In B.G. v. 29. 
2 venturos. Sese non ete. for venturos esse. Non etc. 

III. The language of Caesar. P. Hellwig, Ueber 


nana eat cane sinter atannoranee vem 
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den Pleonasmus bei Caesar. Progr. Berlin 1889. 
Three kinds of ——— are distinguished, gram- 
matical, rhetorical, and logical. The first three parts 
treat of pleonastic words, the fourth of pleonastic 
sentences. Rudolf Menge, Veber das Relativum in 
der Sprache Caesars. Progr. Halle 1889. Careful 
and well-arranged. W. Ehrenfried, Qua ratione 
Caesar in commentariis legatorum relationes adhi- 
buerit. Diss. Wiirzburg 1888. Caesar has not in- 
corporated the reports of his lieutenants but has put 
them into his own language. 

IV. Geography. H. Kiepert, Wandkarte von 
Alt-Gallien nebst Teilen von Britannien und Ger- 
manien. 1888. Nine leaves, ‘certain of a good re- 
ception in schools and studies.’ B. Schéttler, Veber 
die Lage der geschichtlichen Orte Aduatuca Ebwronum 
(Caes.), Ara Ubiorum (Tacit.) und Belgica (Itin. 
Anton.). Progr. Rheinbach 1889. Maintains that 
these three spots are one and the same and that it is 
to be recognized in the remains of a Roman camp at 
Rheinbach. H. E. Maldon (sic), Caesar’s Expeditions 
to Britain. Journ. Phil. No. 34. If Maldon had 
studied Napoleon’s History of Julius Caesar and 
Heller’s remarks upon it he would not have come to 
the conclusion he has [Classical Review iii. 89]. 
Kiepert, Manuel de Géographie ancienne. Traduit 
par E. Ernault. 1887. The part of Kiepert’s book 
referring tu Gaul is somewhat expanded by A. Long- 
non. C. Fr. Meyer and A. Koch, Atlas zu Caesars 
bellum Gallicum. 1889. 2nd edition. The maps 
are rather better than in the 1st edition. 

V. Historical discussions. D. Wilsdorf, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte von Marseille in Altertum. Progr. 
Zwickau 1889. Eug. Fovrer, Ephemerides Caesari- 
anae. Diss. Bonn 1889. Deals with the dates from 
Oct. 47 to the end of the Spanish War. Unfortu- 
nately F, has been anticipated by Stoffel (Guerre 


Civile), A. Kloevekorn, Die Kaémpfe Caesars gegen 
die Helvetier im Jahre 58. 1889. A criticism of 
B.G, i. 2—29. 


VI. The Roman military system. fF. Giesing, 
Verstérkung und Ablisung in der Kohortenlegion. 
N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888. [Classical Review iii. 287.] 
LE. Lammert, Polybiosund die rimische Taktik. Part 
i. Progr. Leipzig 1889. Concludes that while the 
Macedonian phalanx stood shoulder to shoulder the 
Roman was arranged with an interval of a man’s 
breadth between each soldier, F. Fréhlich, Das 
Kriegswesen Caesar. Parti. 1889. In this first part 
to be followed by two others F. treats of the levy of 
the army, the arrangement of the various parts, the 
weapons and other equipment and the baggage, finally 
the fleet and the finances, 

VII. The continuers of Caesar. O. Hirschfeld, 
Hermes xxiv. on B.G. viii. praef. § 2. By a slight 
alteration of the text H. refers novissimumgque imper- 
Jectum to the Gallic war, comparing Suet. Caes. 56. 
[Classical Review iii. 240.] G. Landgraf, Untersuch- 
ungen zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern. 1888. Seeks 
to show from an examination of the language, without 
success in the rev.’s opinion, that the B. Afr. is the 
diary of Asinius Pollio and that the B. Alex., B. Civ. 
and B.G. viii. also show peculiarities of Pollio. E. 
Wolfilin, Ueber die Latinitat des Asinius Polio, 
Archiv fiir lat. Lexik. und Gramm. 1889. Wé6lfflin, 
C. Asinius Polio de bello Africo. 1889. These two 
dissertations are closely connected and support the 
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theory of Landgraf just mentioned, but many of the 
so-called peculiarities of P. are found in other con- 
temporary writers. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 

15 Oct.—E. Fabricius, Theben (G. J. Schneider), 
topographical and historical, praised.—G. Wentzel, 
De grammaticis Graecis I, (H. Posnansky), a valuable 
piece of work, demonstrating that the later gram- 
marians drew — a@ common oguAAoyh émxKAhcewr, 
i.e, epithets applied in ritual to the gods.—J. Sasse, 
De numero plurali qui voc. maiestatis (G. Landgraf), 
‘thorough.’—Bieger, De Persii cod. Pithoeano (-x), 
shows conclusively that this is by far the best codex 
of Persius. 22 Oct.—O. Hoffmann, D. Présens d. 
indogerm. Grundsprache in Flexion und Stami- 
bildung (H. Ziemer), a most welcome compendium. — 
P. Stengel, D. griech. Kultusaltertiimer (L. Fried- 
laender), warmly praised.—F. Greitf, De Torigine du 
testament romain (O. Schulthess), ‘ interesting but not 
conclusive.’ 29 Oct.—Th. Bindseil, Von <Agrigent 
nach Syrakus (B. Lupus), interesting aecount ef the 
author's travels in Sicily.—C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen im Altertum ii. 1 (A. Milchhofer), thorough 
and detailed.—P. Trautwein, De prol. Plautinorum 
indole atque natwra (M. Niemeyer), ‘learned and 
acute.’ 

5 Nov.—E. Botticher, Hissarlik. 5 Sendschrieben 
diber Schliemann’s Troja (G. J. Schneider), ‘sets the 
whole question in dispute before you.’—O. Riemann, 
Syntaxe Latine (O. Weissenfels), ‘a work of indepen- 
dent merit which may claim notice even in Germany.’ 
—B. I. Wheeler, Analogy (M. Heynacher), ‘an ex- 
cellent treatise, deserves translating into German.’ 
12 Nov.—H. Diels, Sibyllinisehe Blatter (K. Buresch), 
a long summary.—Ticking, Taciti Germania. 7 
Au/fl. (v. Zernial), reviewer discusses various readings, 
19 Nov.—H. Usener, Der heil. Theodosios (Draseke), 
a welcome work.—O. Staehlin, Observationes crit. in 
Clementem Alex. (Mezger), ‘ has laid a firm foundation 
for a final constitution of the text.’—G. Studemund, 
Plauti fab. rel. Ambrosianae (M. Niemeyer), ‘ epoch- 
making in Plautus criticism.’ 26 Nov.—K. Wer- 
nicke, Die griech. Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen (Posnan- 
sky), ‘ exhaustive.’—A. Metlikovitz, De Sophoclis cod. 
Laur. pl. xxxi. 10 (Fr. Schubert), ‘excellent and 
most serviceable.‘“—J. Bieler, Ueber die Echtheit des 
Lucianischen Diaiogs de Parasito (A. Thimme), ‘alike 
laborious and laudable.’ 

3 Dec.—A. MnAtapdxns, NeoeAAnvixch yewypapixh 
pidodoyia (E. Oberhummer), a valuable list of all the 
geographical works published in Greece this century. 
—J. E. Kirchner, Prosopographiae Atticae Specimen 
(H. Winther), ‘will be warmly welcomed by all 
scholars.—A. Bell, De locativi in prisca latinitate vi 
et usu (H. Ziemer), useful. 10 Dec.—W. Brandes, 
Rusticius, de Christi Jesu beneficiis (M. Manitius), 
praised.—W. G. Rutherford, First Greek Syntax (J. 
Sitzler), ‘fully attains its object. Selection and 
arrangement of material good...linguistic phenomena 
are not only stated but explained.’ 17 Dec.—A. Bon- 
hoffer, Epiktct wad die Stoa (O. Weissenfels), cannot 
be praised.—Nils Nilén, Adnotationes Lucianeae (P. 
Schulze), ‘ provides a firm basis for critical research.’ 
24 Dec.—A. Boutkowski-Glinka, Petit Mionnet (A. 
P.), cannot be recommended, errors are too nu- 
merous, 





The following announcements are made about the 
Constitution of Athens :— 
Editions : by Kaibel aud Wiamowitz-Mollendorf ; 





by Herwerden ; by Diels (a supplement to the Berlin 
Aristotle) ; by F. G. Kenyon, ed. 3. 

Translations : by Kaibel and Kiessling ; by F. G. 
Kenyon. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Facsimile 
of Papyrus CXXXI. in the British Museu. 
vipp. 22 plates. £2 2s. 

Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes. With Introduc- 
tion and Explanatory Notes. An Essay which 
obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1889. By 
A. C. Pearson, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. Cambridge Press. 
10s. 

Graetz’s History of the Jews, from the earliest period 
to the present day, translated from the German by 
B. Lowy. To be completed in Five Volumes. 
8vo. Volumes I. and II. now ready. Each 
volume 10s. 6d. net. Subscription price for the 
Five Volumes, £1 16s. net. D. Nutt. 

Herodvtus. Book VII. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Mrs. Montagu Butler. Feap. 8vo. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Homer. MWliad. Book XXIII. With Introduction 


and Notes by G. M. Edwards. Pitt Press Series. 
Cambridge Press. 2s. 

Lewis (C. T.) An Elementary Latin Dictionary, 
with brief helps for Latin readers. Small 4to. 
xii, 952 pp. Frowde. 7s. 6d. 

Monro (D. B.) A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 
2nd edition. 8vo. Frowde. 14s. 

Plato. Gorgias. Edited on the basis of Deuschle- 
Cron’s edition by Gonzalez Lodge.’ Square 8vo. 
308 pp. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Histories. With Introduction, Notes, and 
an Index by Rev. W. A. Spooner. 8vo. 500 pp. 
Macmillan. 16s. 

Virgil. Bucolics and Georgics. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. L. Papillon and A. E. 
Haigh. Cr. 8vo. Frowde. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon. <Anabasis. Book IIl. Edited for the 
use of Schools, with Notes, Introductions, Vocabu- 
lary, Illustrations and Maps, by Rev. G. H. Nall. 
18mo. 206 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Acta Seminarii philologici Erlangensis. Ediderunt 
J. Miiller et A. Luchs. Volumen V. 8vo. 284 pp. 
Leipzig, Deichert Nachfolger. 6 Mk. 

Aeschylus. Les Suppliantes. Drame lyrique en 
deux tableaux et en vers. Traduit et adapte pour 
la scene par P, Abaur, 18mo. xi, 60 pp. Paris, 
Flammarion. 

———— Tragidien. Verdeutscht von B. Todt. 
Mit dem Brustbilde des Dichters. 8vo. x, 414 
pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 8 Mk. 

Alaudae (Zeitschrift in lateinischer Sprache.) Re- 
dakteur G. Tursini. Nos, 13-24. 12mo, Aquila. 
2 Mk. 40. 

Bader (J.) De Diodori rerum Romanarum auctoribus 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 77 pp. Leipzig. 

Baedorf (B.) De Plutarchi quae fertur vita Homeri 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 44 pp. Miinster. 1 Mk. 60. 

Barta(F.) Ueber die auf die Dichtkunst beziiglichen 
Ausdriicke bei den rémischen Dichtern. II. Theil: 
‘Gedicht.’ Programm. 8vo. 35 pp. Linz. 

Beurlier (A.) De divinis honoribus quos acceperunt 


Alexander et successores ejus. (Thesis). 8vo. . 


152 pp. Paris, Thorin. 

Birt (T.) Commentarioli Catulliani supplementum. 
Programm. 4to. 6 pp. Marburg. 

Blass (F.) Commentatio de numeris Isocrateis. 
Programm. 4to. 21 pp. Kiel. 

Bonghi (R.) Le feste romane illustre da G. A. 
Sartorio e Ugo Fleres. 8vo. vii, 219 pp. Plates. 
Milano, Hoepli. 9 lire. 

Biidinger (Max). Poesie und Urkunde bei Thuky- 
dides. Eine historiographische Untersuchung. 
Theil IJ. [Extract: Denkschriften der kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaft.] 4to. 80 pp. 
Wien, Tempsky. 4 Mk. 20. 

Catonis (M. Porci.) De agri cultura liber, M. Terenti 
Varronis rerum rusticarum libri III. ex recensione 
H. Keilii. Vol. II. Fase. II. 8vo. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 8 Mk. 

[Contents: Commentarius in Varronis rerum 
rusticarum libros tres, scripsit H. Keil. vii, 
313 pp.] 

Cleomedis. De motu circulari corporum caelestium 








libri duo ad novorum codicum fidem edidit et 
latina interpretatione instruxit H. Ziegler. 12mo. 
vi, 257 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 70. 

Commentationes oelfflinianae. 8vo. 410 pp. 
Portrait and plate. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. 

Cucuel (C.) Eléments de paléographie grecque d’aprés 
la ‘Griechische Palaeographie’ de V. Gardthausen. 
12mo. 224 pp. Plates. Paris, Klincksieck. 

Curtius (E.) Athenund Rom. Gelegenheitsschrift. 
4to. 16 pp. Berlin. 

Czyczkiewicz (A.) De Tacitei sermonis proprietatibus 
praecipue quae ad poetarum dicendi genus per- 
tineant. Pars prior. Programm. 8vo. 42 pp. 
Brody. 

Demetreskos (D.) KAthwevros *AAetdvSpews 5 mpo- 
TpemTiKds mpds ‘EAAvas Adyos. Dissertatio. 86S. 
8vo. Leipzig. 

“EAAas. Tlepiodindy rod év ’Auorepddup pireAAnuixod 
avaAddyov. Organe de la société philhellénique a 
Amsterdam. Redacteurs: Madame M. Zwaans- 
wijk, A. J. Flamant, et H. C. Muller. Troisitme 
année. 4 livraisons. 8vo. Heft 1. 124 pp. 
Leiden, Brill. 8 Mk. 

Elter (A.) _ De forma urbis Romae deque orbis 
antiqui facie. I. Programm. 4to. 20 pp. Bonn. 

Espérandieu. Note sur un nouveau cachet d’oculiste 
(C. Julius Atilianus). 8vo. 8 pp. Plate. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou. Imprimerie Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Florilegium Palatinum sententias continens ex poetis 
graecis collectas ed. T. Schmidt. Programm. 4to. 
30 pp. Heidelberg. 

Frohlich (F.) Das Kriegswesen Caesars. Theil III. 3. 
(Schluss). Gebrauch und Fiihrung der Kriegs- 
mitiel. 8vo. pp. 181-278. Ziirich, Schulthess. 
1 Mk. 20. (Complete, 4 Mk. 60). 

Galeni Pergameni, Claudii, scripta minora. Re- 
censuerunt J. Marquardt, J. Miiller, G. Helmreich. 
Vol. If. ex recensione J. Miiller. 12mo. xciii, 
124 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Goetz (G.) De Placidi glossis commentatio II. 
Programm. 4to. 8 pp. Jena. 

Hamelbeck (W.) Die rythmischen Verhiltnisse in den 
lyrischen und chorischen Dichtungen der Griechen. 
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I. Teil. Dierythmischen Verhiltnisse in den dak- 
tylischen Partieen der Chorlieder des Aischylos. 
Programm. 4to. 43 pp. Oberehnheim. 

Hartmann (P.) De canone decem oratorum. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. 47 pp. Gottingen. Dieterich’s 
Sortiment. 1 Mk. 

Hermes. Zeitschrift fiir classische Philologie heraus- 
gegeben von G. Kaibel und C. Robert. Band 26. 
4 Hefte. 8vo. (Heft I. 160 pp.) Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 14 Mk. 

Herwerden (H. de). Studia critica in epigrammata 
graeca. Adnotationes ad epigrammata in tertio 
volumine anthologiae Palatinae editionis Di- 
dotianae, cum appendice epigrammatum nondum 
collectorum. 8vo. 158 pp. Leiden, Brill. 
3 Mk. 

Hoerschelmann (W.) De Catulli carmine LXVIII 
commentatio. Programm. 4to. 24 pp. Dorpat. 

Homeri Carmina recensuit et selecta lectionis varietate 
instruxit A. Ludwich. Pars. II. Odyssea. Vol. II. 
8vo. x, 360 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. 

— Ilias, Scholarum in usum edidit P. Caner. 

Pars [1]. Carmina XIII-XXIV. Editio maior. 

12mo. 404 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 3 Mk. 50. 

Ilias. Scholarum in usum edidit P. Cauer. 
Pars II. Carmina XIII.-XXIV. Editio minor. 
12mo. 351 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 1 Mk. 50. 

Hymnus Homericus Mercurii ab A. Ludwich ger- 
manice versus praemissis lectionibus ex codice 
Leidensiexcerptis. 4to. 38 pp. Konigsberg i/Pr. 
Schubert und Seidel. 20 Pf. 

Jahrbiicher, neue fiir Philologie und Padagogik. 
Herausgegeben unter der Redaktion von A, Fleck- 








eisen und H. Masius. Band 143 und 144 
12 Hefte. 8vo. (Heft 1. 144 pp.) Leipzig, 
Teubner. 30 Mk. 


Jan (V.) Die Eisagoge des Bacchius. I. Text, 
kritischer Apparat und deutsche Uebersetzung. 
Programm. 4to. 82 pp. Strassburg. 

John (E.) Plutarch und Shakespere. Ein Beitrag 
zur Behandlung von Shakespere’s Julius César in 
der Schule. II. Programm, 4to. 33 pp. 
Wertheim. 

Kirchner (G.) Attica et Peloponnesiaca. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 68 pp. Greifswald. 1 Mk. 50. 

Kloevekorn (H.) De proscriptionibus a. a, Chr. n. 
43 a M. Antonio, M. Aemilio Lepido, C. Julio 
Caesare Octaviano triumviris factis. Dissertatio. 


8vo. 129 pp. Konigsberg. 
Kluge (H.) Plan der Iliaslektiire in 2 Jahreskursen 
entworfen. 12mo. xi,39pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 


Boards. 75 Pf. 

Kremmer (M.) De catalogis heurematum. 
sertatio. 8vo. 115 pp. Leipzig. 

Kiinssberg (H.) Der Astronom, Mathematiker und 
Geograph Eudoxos von Knidos. II. Teil: Mathe- 
=" Programm. 8vo. 61 pp. Plate. Dinkels- 
ii 

Lorz (J.) Beitrag zur Erklirung der griechischen 
Farbenbezeichnungen, hauptsichlich aus dem 
Gebiet der Lyrik und des Dramas. Programm. 
8vo. 27 pp. Leitmeritz. 

Marz (F.) De rhetorica ad Herennium commen- 
tatio critica. Programm, 4to. 19 pp. Greifswald. 

Meinel (G.) Beitrage zur Erklirung Pindars. Pro- 


Dis- 


gramm. S8vo: 33 pp. Kempten. 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca philologica Batava, col- 
legerunt S. A. Naber, J. van Leeuwen, J. F. J. 
M. J. Valeton. Nova Series. Vol. XIX. 8vo. 
(Heft 1, 128 pp.) Leiden. 9 Mk. 
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Mosler (J.) Chronologie der Pentekontaétie. Dis- 
sertatio. 8vo. 130 pp. Erlangen. 


Norden (E.) In Varronis saturas Menippeas obser- 


vationes selectae. Dissertatio, 8vo. 41 pp. 
Leipzig. 

Oracula Sibyllina recensuit A. Rzach. 8vo. xxi, 
321 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 12 Mk. 


Peters (K.) Anthologie aus den rémischen Elegikern. 
Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Ovids. Fir den 
Schulgebrauch erklirt. Heft 1. Ausgabe A, 
Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. 121 pp. Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 50. Ausgabe B. Text und 
Kommentar getrennt in 2 Heften. viii, 46, 66 pp. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia, recognovit G. N. 


Bernardakis. Vol. III. 12mo, vii, 585 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 
Pollack (E.) Hippodromica. Dissertatio. 8vo. 110 


p. Plate. Leipzig. 

Raab (C.) De Flavii Josephi elocutione quaestiones 
criticae et observationes grammaticae. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 48 pp. Erlangen. 

Rabe (A.) Die Redaktion der Aeschineischen Rede 
gegen Ktesiphon. 8vo. 45 pp. Berlin, Mayer 
und Miiller. 1 Mk. 

Reisert (K.) Zur Attraktion der Relativsiitze in der 
griechischen Prosa. Ein Beitrag zur historischen 
Syntax der griechischen Sprache. 2. Teil. Thucy- 


dides, Programm. 8vo. 28 pp. Neustadt. 
Reitzenstein (K.) Inedita poetarum Graecorum frag- 
menta. Programm, 4to. 18 pp. Rostock. 


Sadée (Ae.) De imperatorum Romanorum tertii post 
Christum natum saeculi temporibus constituendis. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 61 pp. Bonn. 

Schdublin (F.) Ueber a Platonischen Dialog 
Kratylos. Dissertatio. 8vo. 95 pp. Basel. 
Schlegl (G.) Beispielsammlung aus Xenophon zur 
Einiibung der Moduslehre. Programm.  8vo. 

26 pp. Ung.-Hradisch. 

Schlenger. Erklirende Bemerkungen und Verbesser- 
ungsvorschliige zu einigen Stellen unserer Schul- 
klassiker. Programm. 4to. 19 pp. Mainz. 

Sixt (G.) Das Prudentius Buch Dittochaeon. 
[Extract Korrespondenz-Blatt fiir die Gelehrten- 
und Real-Schulen]. 8vo. 16 pp. Tiibingen, 
Fues. 60 Pf. 

Taciti, Cornelii, de vita et moribus Cn. Julii Agricolae 
liber. Erklirt von K. Tiicking. 3 verbesserte 
Auflage. 8vo. 82 pp. Paderborn, F. Schéningh. 
80 Pf. 

Vicol (L.) Die Negation im Lateinischen. Programm. 
8vo. 46 pp. Suczawa. 

Weizsticker (P.) Ueber die Bedeutung der Archaeo- 
logie fiir das Gymnasium. [Extract Korrespondenz- 
Blatt fiir die Gelehrten und Real-Schulen]. ~ 8vo. 
8 pp. Tiibingen, Fues. 30 Pf. 

Wessely(K.) Zu den griechischen Papyri des Louvre 
und der Bibliothéque nationale. II. Theil. Pro- 
gramm. 8vo. 50 pp. Hernals. 

Wurzer (R.) Ueber historische Treue und Bedeutung 
der Reden im Geschichtswerke des Thukydides. 
(Schluss.) Programm. 8vo. 40 pp. Radautz. 

Xenophon. L’Anabase. Texte grec publié avec = 
arguments et des notes en francais par F. 
Parnajon. 12mo. ii, 401 pp. Paris, Hachette 
et Cie. 3 fres, 

—. Extraits de la Cyropédie, expliqués et 
traduits par M. Petitjean. 12mo. 90pp. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie, 1 fr. 25. 








